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OF THE WEEK. 


——a 


NEWS 


T was announced on Wednesday that an agreement had been | 


reached in the momentous negotiations between France 
and England which have been’ proceeding ever since the 
Fashoda incident. We have dealt with the matter elsewhere, 
but will point out here that while our right to Darfur and 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel country-—i.e., to all the former posses- 
sions of Egypt on the Upper Nile—is admitted, France is 
given the wholeof Northern Central Africa between Lake Chad 
andthe Nile Valley. That is, she takes Wadai, Baghirmi, 


and Kanem. Wadai, as we point out in another column, 


may give her trouble. It is a powerful State which has never 
come into contact with Europeans, and its rulers and people 
are-followers of the El Senoussi, a sect of Mahommedan 
fanatics who number, it is said, twenty millions in North 
Africa, and whose religious zeal is purer and more real than 
that of the Mahdists. France’ by this agreement gets a vast 
African Empire stretching from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic. Practically, the hinterland of the Mediterranean 
coast of Africa—except the Nile Valley—now belongs to 
France down to the main stream of the Congo, Morocco, 
Tripoli, and our and the German West African Colonies 
being merely huge enclaves. The question now is, What 
will she do with it ? 





The reception of the African agreement in Europe has been 
decidedly favourable. The Russians do not care, their glances 
being fixed on Asia; the Germans see their way, we fancy, to 
some sort of compensation, and are delighted that France 
should waste her strength; and while those in France who 
understand the question exalt in the magnitude of their 
India—which is really very big indeed—the ordinary French- 
man heaves a deep sigh of relief. He wants to fight by land, 
not by sea. Only the Anglophobes are discontented, and 
they find nothing to say except that Major Marchand is 
thrown over, and that the English have given away what they 
do not possess. The last criticism is quite true, but then 
Enrope bas been doing that in Africa for twenty years, and 
is going to do itin China. I£ Europe and America have not 
a general suzerainty over the world, all their proceedings of 
late constitute a huge dacoity. But then they affirm, and 
when necessary enforce, that very sunerntaty 


The Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir James West- 


land, closes his term of office amidst a blaze of glory. He 


produced his Budget on March 20th, and showed that while 
there was a deficit for 1897-98 amounting to Rx. 5,630,000, 
there was in 1898-99 a surplus of Rx. 4,760,000, and there will 
be, it is calculated, another-in 1899-1900 of Rx. 3,930,000. 
The result is due to an improvement. in exchange, the average 
having been 1s. 4d. the rapee, and to an increase ia almost 








operations may still be necessary in connection with currency 
reform. We note with sadness that the military expenditure 
has increased since 1882-83 by Rx. 7,456,000, and do not 
follow Sir James Westland when he says the increase in 
England has been still greater. What has that to do with 
the matter? Railway extension still goes on, 1,451 miles of 
new line having been opened during the year, and 1,570 
further miles carried on, so that they will this year be 
finished. The total railway mileage in India will then be 
24220 miles. That is excellent progress, but Indian lines 
eught to pay much better than they do. No hint is given 
as to the line which currency reform will take, the idea 
being to await the Report of the Commission now inquiring 
into the subject, and also to leave the hands of the new 
Chancellor, Mr. Dawkins, quite free. 


M. Lockroy made a remarkable speech on Friday, the 17th 
inst., when introducing his Naval Budget to the Chamber. 
He showed that France was nine months ago totally unpre- 
pared for a naval war, lacking material and organisation, but 
especially men. At Brest there were only 28 per cent. of the 
artillerists needed for the guns. He maintaived, however, that 
she was now in a much better position, having fifteen ironclads 
in the Mediterranean, while England has onlyten. He would 
create points d’appui all over the world, and when created send 
to them swift ironclad cruisers, the object being to attack 
British commerce everywhere. He promised in time to bring 
the Fleet up to a level with that of the Triple Alliance, and 
expressed a strong confidence that as against Great Britain 
France might rely upon her new weapon, submarine torpedo- 
boats. He was severely criticised by the naval Deputies, and 
the general impression left by his speech is that while he 
really intends France to have a Navy, and will greatly im- 
prove the condition of her coast defences, he either under- 
rates or wilfully conceals the amount of time and money 
required to make his department thoroughly effective. France 
will require five years and thirty millions for that undertaking, 
and will even then find that this country has outpaced her. 
Her réle is that of a great Continental Power, and she has 
never departed from it without disaster. 


This Government lacks nerve in dealing with slavery. 
Sir R. Reid on Wednesday proved conclusively that the 
British Government in Zanzibar not only recognises the 
status of slavery, but restores slaves to their owners, giving 
in detail the case of three women who were so restored. 
Mr. Brodrick admitted the facts, and could only say in 
extenuation that we took over Zanzibar under an agreement 
not to emancipate persons now in slavery without compensa- 
tion, and that on the mainland we stand pledged by-a de- 
claration of Lord Kimberley to allow the law of Islam to 
prevail. Both excuses are illusory. England can pay the com- 
pensation if it is really promised, though a promise not to 
abolish burglary unless the burglars were compensated 
would be considered too immoral to be kept; and though 
Mahommedan law permits slavery, it does not establish it. 
On the contrary, in certain cases it makes of manumission a: 
duty. The piain truth of the matter is that Sir Arthur 
Hardinge coerces the Foreign Office, and that if he were an 
abolitionist,. slavery would be extinct in our African 
dominion. We have simply to refuse to recognise the 
existence of such a status, and punish any man who flogs a 
slave as if he had flogged a free woman, and slavery would 
cease to exist. . Perfect justice will not be done till the hold- 
ing of a slave i is declared to be kidnapping, which it is; but 
liberty to fly makes slavery unprofitable, and when it does 
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not pay it ceases. The excuses for it are rubbish. It is 
simply an unusually cruel kind of theft. 


A great hotel in New York, the ‘ Windsor,’ was burned to 
the ground on Friday, the 17th inst., the destruction being 
accompanied with terrible loss of life. It is not known how 
the fire originated, but it spread with frightful rapidity, the 
attendants in charge of fire extinguishers lost their heads, 
and of the residents great nombers did not know where the 
staircases were. They had always used the lifts, which, of 
course, acted as mere funnels for the flames and the 
asphyxiating smoke. Seven bedridden persons were charred 
to death, and numbers of women jumped from the upper 
stories, to be smashed on the pavements below,—the total of 
killed and missing being 58, and of injured morethan 50. The 
firemen bebaved heroically, but it is said that the hotel, which 
was a gigantic frame filled up for the most part with lath and 
plaster, was simply a fire-trap, and that there are eleven 
hotels in New York no better protected. All kinds of 
stories are told of heroism and suffering, but perhaps the 
one best worth recording is that of a man who, caught by 
the fire on the eighth story, wound a coil of wire round his 
body, and slowly unwound himself till he reached the ground. 
There was marvellous coolness and resource in that new feat. 
The municipality intend, it is said, to insist on more precau- 
tions; but they cannot alter the American character, and 
until they do they will not prevent hideous catastrophes. The 
wonderful inventiveness of Americans seems to be consistent 
with a fatalism which regards care as either useless or dis- 
creditable. 


On Monday three Colonial Office questions were raised on 
the vote on account,—the refusal of the Colonial Office to 
veto the Reid Contract in regard to Newfoundland, the treat- 
ment of Mr. Le Mesurier in Ceylon, and the treatment of the 
Outlanders by the Transvaal. In regard to the first, Mr. 
Chamberlain very properly replied that Newfoundland was a 
self-governing Colony, and that, therefore, the Colonial Office 
could not possibly veto a contract made by its repre- 
sentative. Besides, to have disallowed the Act in ques- 
tion would have plunged Newfoundland into bankruptcy. 
With the alleged grievances of Mr. Le Mesurier, Mr. 
Chamberlain wisely dealt somewhat lightly. Mr. Le 
Mesurier says he was tyrannically dismissed from the 
Ceylon Civil Service; but, said Mr. Chamberlain, he was 
dismissed under the following circumstances :—‘“ Mr. Le 
Mesurier was married to an English wife. He sought a 
divorce from that wife, and failed to obtain it. Thereapon 
he converted himself to Mahommedanism, and married a 
second English wife under Mahommedan rites. That was 
the reason why he was dismissed.” In regard to the 
oligarchical misgovernment of the Transvaal, Mr. Chamber- 
lain in effect declared that though Mr. Kruger seems to have 
forgotten the promises be made in 1896, and though the Out- 
landers’ rights are as little considered as ever, there is no 
ground for our interference, because there has been no breach 
of tbe Convention. Meantime, the President of the Chamber 
of Mines strongly deprecates “this perpetual, this overriding 
criticism of every act of Pretoria.” Bat, concluded Mr. 
Chamberiain—and we desire to endorse his words most 
heartily—as long as the present method of mecting the claims 
of the Outlunders continues, it co stitutes a real danger. 


The debate on the Chinese qnestion which was raised later 
in the evening by Mr. Walton, was from many points of view 
extremely interesting. We cannot deal with the individual 





speeches, which were numerous and long, but Member after 
Member admitted that we could not now insist upon 
muintaining the integrity and independence of the Chinese | 
Empire, or upon the milder expression of the same idea, the 
“open door,” but that we must fall back upon the policy of | 


n° - | 
“spheres of influence” or “ interest” in some shape or other. | 


Mr. J. Lowther put very well a view which we expressed on j| 
several occasions last summer. He wanted our “sphere” 
Clearly defined, though he did not desire that we sbouid 
either annex it or administer it, but merely that we 
sbould ear-wark it. No doubt the maintenance of the “open 
door” would bave been theoretica!ly better, but since that 


cannot be obtained without defymg all Europe or 


protecting all China, we must be cuntent with the less 





heroic policy of keeping an “open door” in a portion of 
China. The ear-marking of our “sphere” need not in effegt 
mean more than that. Sir Edward Grey very usefully pointeg 
out that the understanding which we all want to establish 
between the various Powers cannot be accomplished withont 
“spheres of influence.” 


Mr. Brodrick had evidently been instructed not to imply 
that the Government were about to give in to the demand for 
recognising “spheres of interest,” but it is clear, we think 
from his speech that, though the Government still think that 
they can squeeze a certain amount of benefit ont of the 
policy of the “open door,” they are gradually preparing to fal] 
back on the other policy. “We stand,” he said, in regard to 
the strong appeals made as to the Yangtee, “ by the necessity 
for safeguarding to the utmost of our power the particular 
‘sphere’ in which we are interested—I do not call it a‘ sphera 
of interest,’ but the particular part to which our trade mainly 
goes.” Mr. Brodrick, thongh he spoke guardedly, was, we 
are very glad to see, able to speak with a good deal of hope. 
fulness as to an understanding with Russia. He also, it ma 
be noted, did not make any declarations as to a belief that 
China would in the fature be capable of reforming and 
holding her own against her assailants. But if we claim the 
Yangtse as our “sphere,” seek an understanding with Russia, 
which, if made, must surely be based on the recognition of 
Russia’s “sphere,” and say nothing about the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire, but declare that we cannot possibly under. 
take its government, we have come pretty near to completing 
the transition from the policy of the “open door” to 
that of “ spheres of interest.” 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Salisbury made an 
interesting statement as to the position of Major Martyr, 
who commands a portion of the ill-starred expedition which 
Major Macdonald was to have led towards the Nile from 
Uganda to meet Lord Kitchener, but which, owing to the 
Soudanese mutiny, was unable to accomplish its object. 
Major Martyr started down the Nile last summer in order to 
join hands with the Sirdar. He seems, however, to have been 
unable to get beyond a place called Bedden owing to the 
Sudd,—that is, the “Sargasso Sea,” in the channel of the 
Nile. Possibly when the Nile is again high he will be able 
to get down. It is now low Nile. If he cannot get through 
he must return to Uganda. His attempt to find or make a 
navigable channel will be watched with great interest, and it 
is to be hoped, should Dervish conditions be favourable, that 
he may be able to get some help from an expedition working 
to meet him from Fashoda and the South. ; 


The debate on the London Government Bill was opened on 
Tuesday by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, in a speech which strikes 
us as extremely unreasonable, He set up a man of straw 
which was not the Government Bull, and not even very much 
like it, and then proceeded to demolish his own bogey. “ It was 
clear,” he said, “that the Bill meant the destruction of the 
central authority,’—which it most certainly does not. Alto- 
gether, there was a great deal more heat than argument in the 
speech, and Mr. Gladstone at one and the same time seemed to 
infer that the Government were taking too much away from 
the London County Council, and giving too littie to the muni- 
cipalities. He talked with scorn of “the emasculated powers” 
which the Government proposed to give to Westminster. 
Mr. Gladstone’s best point was his demand for an independent 
andit. We canuot deal witb the rest of the speeches, except to 
note Lord Percy’s very excellent and independent speech. He 
is most anxious to link the central and the local bodies. In 
theory, no doubt, that is attractive, and makes one think of 
the men who went from the Hundred Court to the Shire- 
moot, but we doubt its practical wisdom. The municipal 
Councillors will have plenty of local duties without doing 
County Council work and joiuing in County Council debates. 


On Wednesday Mr. Sidney Holland’s Old-Age Pensions 
Bill was made the ocvasion for an important announcement 
by Mr. Chamberlain. After Easter a Select Committee will 
be appowted to consider the problem, Mr. Chamberlain 
reviewed the whole subj-ct, and discussed the difficulties. He 
is of opinion tbat a universal scheme of pensions at sixty- 
five 1s utterly impossible fr financial reasoue, and uniesirable 
because it treats the undeserving and the deserving on az 
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equal footing. The proper way to approach the problem was 
in sections and piecemeal,—as had been done already in 
the case of civil servants, policemen, and school teachers. 
Mr. Chamberlain ended by a plea for classification of 

upers. The Government would not rest satisfied till they 
had done something in the maiter. We still hold that the 
Spectator scheme of pensions at seventy-five is the best plan 
yet pat forward. It helps the friendly societies in the best 
way, and so encourages thrift, and it would call forth a great 
deal of voluntary effort to provide pensions in the period 
between failure of physical powers and seventy-five. The 
financial burden would be small, and the scheme, if it worked 


well, could easily be extended. 





The debate on the London Bill was continued on Thursday. 
Though Mr. Asquith attacked the Bill with great vehemence, 
his speech was anything but convincing. Mr. Courtney, on 
the contrary, made a most useful and impressive speech. He 
pressed the House to look at the Bill apart from the precon- 
ceptions and associations with which it had been connected. 
“The Bill had been condemned not so much for what was in 
it as for what had been read into it.” The Bill did not go as 
far as the suggestions of Mr. Courtney’s own Commission— 
notably in regard to the formation of a strong central body— 
but it might possibly be regarded as “a part performance of 
what the Commission had suggested.” Mr. Courtney ended 
by a characteristic appeal to the Leader of the House to 
watch the course of argument, and not to trust entirely to 
the force of votes. Whether Mr. Balfour will be able to do 
this must; of course, depend on the action of the other side. 
If they produce a heated atmosphere and treat the Bill as a 
purely party matter, a purely party matter it will become. 





Two points in the Church controversy were raised by Lord 
Portsmouth in the House of Lordson Thursday. In the first 
place, be attacked the proposed hearing by the Archbishops 
of disputed points in Ritual, and declared that the new 
tribunal would be illegal, useless, and mischievous. That, 
it appears to us,is a most mistaken view. No doubt the 
Archbishops will have no legal powers with which to enforce 
their decision, but what of that? Does not Lord Portsmouth 
know that hundreds of important matters are settled every 
year by voluntary arbitrations? The Archbishops’ Court 
may be a voluntary tribunal, but it will be none the less 
authoritative with the clergy. We note with great satis. 


faction the present Lord Selborne’s declaration that his | 


father—a great lawyer as well as a loyal Churchman—was 
strongly in favour of the hearing of cases by the Archbishops. 
With Lord Portsmouth’s second point, a protest against the 
confessional, we are, however, in entire sympathy, and we are 
glad to see that he drew from the Bishop of London some 
strong words against “ecclesiastical interference with the 
sanctity of the relationships of domestic life.” 


Judgment was given in the Queen’s Bench Division on 
Monday by Mr. Justice Grantham, Mr. Justice Kennedy 
concurring, in the case of “ Barrows v. Rhodes and another.” 
The plaintiff claimed damages for fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tions, by which be had been induced to take part in Jameson’s 
Raid,—in which he had been wounded at Doornkop, lost a 
leg, undergone seven surgical operations, and suffered heavily 
in health and pocket. The defendants,as Mr. Justice Grantham 
observed in bis judgment, contended that it was immaterial 
whether the person employed in such expedition had a mens 
rea or guilty knowledge of the natare of his act, or not. Though 
he believed that his action had the sanction of the Queen’s 
Government, he was just as much a criminal as the 
defendants who had knowingly broken the law. “ A grosser 
perversion of English justice,” continued the Judge, “it is 
impossible to imagine, and I should indeed be sorry if, under 
any circumstances, it could be proved to be English law.” 
After an exhaustive inquiry into the authorities advanced by 
the defendants’ counsel, Mr. Jastice Grantham expressed his 
satisfaction that the law had been purged from the suggestion 
“that fraud and false representation injurious to an innocent 
person could be committed with impunity if the injured 
person had by sach frand and false representation been 
unwittingly and innocently made to commit what the law 


pronounced to be a crime”; and dismissed the demurrer with 
costs. This judgment forms a very pretty prose commentary 
on the Laureate’s ballad, “ Jameson’s Ride.” 


An unusual but important case was heard at Bow Street 
on Monday. A Mr. Silberston, of Regent’s Place, made a 
contract for the supply of twenty-five thousand helmets for 
the Police Force, but: when they began to be sent in the cloth 
was found, or alleged, to be defective. Mr. Powell, the 
examiner of the helmets, was, therefore, it was stated in 
Court, asked to drink by Mr. Silberston, and then offered a 
penny a helmet for every one he passed, a bribe, it will be 
observed, if the allegations are true, of no less than £100. Mr. 
Powell informed his superiors, as he did also when Silberston 
sent him, through a Mr, Clark, a half-sovereign, adding that he 
should have another every time a batch of helmets were passed. 
Silberston during the examination practically confessed, 
declaring that he wished “to apologise for committing such a 
crime,” but was silenced by his counsel. He was committed 
for trial, as was also the man Clark, under the Public 
Bodies Corrupt Practices Act. The story, if Powell tells the 
truth, shows exactly the English method of bribery, and we 
do not see why the principle of the Act which punishes it 
should not be much more widely extended. The man who seeks 
a secret commission is a rogue, and the man who offers one to 
a Member of Parliament to induce him to vote or to abstain 
from voting is guilty of treason. We should add that the 
excuse Silberston is said to have offered to the Police, that he 
was making nothing by the helmets, is, there is reason to 
believe, often too true. The system of accepting the lowest 
tender without reference to character or capacity almost 
drives men into fraud. 


The influenza pest is raging again in London, the deaths 
having risen to nearly 150 a week, and every paper re- 
cording fresh lists of well-known persons who have been “ laid 
up,” which means knocked down by an attack quite as severe 
as the extinct attacks of ague, and much more dangerons, 
According to a reporter of the Daily Mail, who visited all the 
leading hospitals, the visitation is not so severe this year as it 
has been, but has been more independent of sanitary conditions, 
Highgate, for instance, which is exceptionally healthy, having 
greatly suffered. From what we hear we should say that the 
sequel of the disease, and especially the cruel depression it 
causes, were as distressing as ever, and that there has been 
ap unusual number of cases of influenza attacking the eyes. 
The eyes grow first }loodshot, then watery, and then acutely 
painful, and seem quite beyond the effect of any lotion what- 
ever. This is noted also by the house-surgeon at Guy’s. 
There is no hint of a cure as yet, or of any system of preven- 
tion, people who are well nourished and warmly clothed 
suffering as frequently as the poor. The spread of the 
disease is said to be discreditable to the doctors, but they 
have never cured colds, which have some relation, though an 
obscure one, to influenza. One of these days, in spite of 
science, we shall have an epidemic, possibly spread by the 
water, which means death, and then we shail see things. 


The Sirdar’s despatch to Lord Cromer, published on 
Thursday, blows into still minuter atoms the already ex- 
ploded charges of Mr. Bennett in regard to the massacre 
of the wounded at Omdu:man. Lord Kitchener also 
declares that the action taken in regard to the Mahdi's 
tomb was only after due deliberation, and for political 
reasons. Lord Cromer, in a further despatch, quotes tele- 
grams sent him by Lord Kitchener, from which it appears, 
(1) that Lord Kitchener was advised by Mabommedan officers 
to remove the Mahdi’s body and destroy the tomb lest it should 
become a place of pilgrimage, (2) that the Mahdi’s bones were 
thrown into the Nile. The skull alone was preserved, and bas 
now been buried at Wady Halfa. Lord Cromer adds that he 
considers the destruction of the tomb and the removal of 
the body were political necessities. Nothing more need be 
said on the matter except that Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Cromer acted quite properly throughout. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday, 111. 
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‘TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE. 


i re SALISBURY is to be congratulated upon 

having succeeded in making an agreement with 
France as to the division of Northern Central Africa which 
is fair to both parties, and avoids, as far as diplomatic 
documents can avoid, the risk of any future disputes. 
What Lord Salisbury and the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs have done is to take up and extend the agreement 
made last spring as to West Africa, till it covers 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of Northern Central 
Africa. . It will be remembered that last year we and the 
French agreed upon a delimitation of “ spheres” in West 
Africa which extended as far as Lake Chad. As to the 
country east of Lake Chad nothing was said. It was left 
asa kind of No-man’s Land. What has now been done is 
to extend the area of the French “sphere” eastward beyond 
Lake Chad till it reaches Darfur and the Bahr-el-Ghazel. 
Darfur and the region of the Bahr-el-Ghazel are declared 
to be in the English “sphere.” All the rest of Northern 
Central Africa is to become French. France, that is, is 
to have the great Mahommedan State of Wadai as well 
as Baghirmi and Kanem. In the territory between Lake 
Chad and the Nile each Power, however, is to allow the 
other equality of treatment in matters of commerce. This 
will no doubt allow France to have commercial establish- 
ments on the Nile and its affluents, but it will also allow 
us to have similar privileges for trade on the eastern 
shore of Lake Chad, But as our system of giving equal 
trading rights to all foreigners would in any case have 
secured commercial rights to France, we are not in the 
least hampered by this provision, while the concession to 
us of equal rights on the eastern shore of Lake Chad 
will improve our position in the face of French Colonial 
Protection. 

The completion of this agreement makes it worth while 
to consider shortly the extent and nature of France’s 
African Empire. The first thing that strikes one in 
considering the French possessions in Africa, after this 
latest addition, is their vastness. Practically, France 
will now have all North-Western, and all Northern, and 
all North Central Africa, except Morocco, our West 
African Colonies, Tripoli, Darfur, and the Valley of the 
Nile,—giving that pbrase its widest interpretation, and 
regarding it as the whole of the country whence water 
flows into the Nile. Lest our readers should fail at first 
to understand the immensity of this Empire, let them 
consider that now a Frenchman will not only, as we 
pointed out last spring, be able to travel on French soil 
from Tunis and the Mediterranean coast to the mouths of 
the Congo, but that he may start on the Atlantic at Port 
St. Louis and go thence to the western confines of Darfur, 
thence to the upper waters of the Ubanghi, and thence 
again to Loango and the Atlantic, and yet keep all the 
while on French territory,—a journey of more than four 
thousand miles Assuredly France has got territory 
enough in Africa to satisfy any land hunger which her 
people may feel. But though we recognise the vast size 
of the African Empire of France, and realise fully its 
splendid resources, we do not grudge it her in the least. 
If we recount its advantages it is in no spirit of envy, but 
rather in one of congratulation. We would gladly see 
France develop her African Empire on lines which will 
bring her power and prosperity. That, if she plays her 
cards properly, she ought to make a success of her African 
Empire we cannot doubt, for she starts with immense 
advantages. To begin with, she is nearer her African 
possessions than any other Power, You can go in a 
couple of days from Marseilles to Algiers and Tunis. Next, 
in Algiers and Tunis she has rich colonies with a temperate 
climate which may be made the basis for great develop- 
ments in the way of railway extension. Lastly, her African 
possessions are conterminous, or, at any rate, connected with 
each other by land. She owns, that is, Northern Africa, and 
the rest of the Powers have only, as it were, enclaves— 
very large enclaves, no doubt, in many cases—in her 
territory. At present this advantage may not seem very 
great owing to the vast distances and the desert character 
of many of the French hinterlands, but if and when 
France completes her Soudan railways, the strength of this 





continuity of territory will become apparent. But though 
France has many advantages, it would be foolish to deny 
that she has also many serious problems to solve. We. 
shall perhaps be stating the most dangerous of them 
when we say that France now becomes the undisputed 
master of the great sect of El Senoussi. There are 
reported to be over twenty million followers of El Senoussi 
in North Africa, and, except in Tripoli, all these may now 
be said to be within the French “ sphere of ‘influence.”’ 
The sultanate of Wadai—which, be it remembered, is a 
very formidable State, and one which has never yet come 
into contact with any European Power—is a Senoussi 
State. But the followers of the Senoussi, besides being 
numerous, are extremely fanatical. Though practising a 
much purer form of Mahommedanism than the Dervishes, 
they hate Europeans quite as ardently, and if once their 
religious zeal were to be thoroughly roused they would 
prove most formidable foes. We do not envy the French 
their task if they attempt to conquer Wadai. Think of 
the result if the whole of the Senoussi sect were to make 
the cause of Wadai their own. A war with the Senoussi 
could not in all probability be localised, but would spread to 
Algiers and Tunis, where the Order numbers thousands of 
votaries. We do not, however, wish to labour this point 
too strongly. If the French are wise they will, no doubt, 
be able to avoid a quarrel with the followers of the 
Senoussi. 

The advantages that France reaps from this rounding 
off of her great African Empire are obvious. Those that 
England gains, though less striking, are not small. In 
the first place, the whole of the Nile Valley, practically 
from the sea to the Lakes, is secured to us, and all 
anxiety is over in regard to that absolute control of the 
whole course of the river,—which we havealwayscontended 
must necessarily be in the hands of the possessors of 
Egypt. But though this, and the acknowledgment of 
our right to Darfur, which could hardly have been con- 
tested in view of the fact that it was formerly part of 
Egypt, and has never been even “ scientifically explored” 
by France, are all that we expressly gain by the new agree- 
ment, we in fact gain a great deal more. Though not in 
so many words, yet none the less in fact, this agreement 
is an admission by France that she does not intend to 
make any further attempts to get us out of Egypt. If 
France meant to persist in her claim that we must 
evacuate Egypt, she would not have made an agreement 
by which we are secured the possession of the Upper 
Nile. The attempt to seize Fashoda, and to use it as a 
means for making terms in regard to the occupation, may, 
we think, be fairly regarded as the last of the series of 
efforts made by France to drive us out of Egypt. This 
last attempt failed, and France has wisely accepted that 
failure (though not without taking over a vast tract of 
territory by way of compensation), and henceforth she 
will not be able to reopen the Egyptian question. We 
do not for a moment suppose that anything at all 
was said about the evacuation of Egypt in the negotia- 
tions, but nevertheless France by making a compromise 
with us in regard to the Upper Nile has, in effect, 
abandoned her right of protest in regard to our occu- 
pation of the whole Nile Valley. Egypt now extends to 
Fashoda and beyond. But France cannot acknowledge 
our rights in one half of the Egyptian territories with- 
out acknowledging them also in the other. In diplomacy, 
as elsewhere, it is impossible both to do and not do at the 
same time. 

A word may be said in parting as to Lord Salisbury’s 
masterly handling of this type of negotiation. .While he 
is negotiating people call him weak, and indifferent, and 
careless, and what not, but he does not heed. Yet when 
the agreement. comes out it always happens that though 
we may not have insisted upon our full pound of flesh, we 
have maintained peace and held fast to all essentials. 
The reason is because Lord Salisbury makes up his 
mind as to essential points, and keeps his eyes upon them. 
He has no desire to have his. own way merely because it 
is his own way; nor, again, has he any amour propre 
which has to be tickled with successes or avenged by~ 
injuries to the other side. He merely wants what he 
deems essential, and if he can get that he is quite 
content to be abused. Who shall say he has not got 
what is essential here? .We keep the. whole Nile Valley 
and Darfur, matters absolutely essential, and that being 
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90 we most wisely recognise France’s right to the great 
iece of Northern Central Africa which will henceforth 
ve to be coloured as French on the map. 





SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


HE National Liberal Club gave a dinner on Wednes- 
day to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, intended, 

as they avowed, to signify their entire contentment with 
their new leader and his leading. They find him, said 
Lord Coleridge when welcoming the guest of the evening, 
“«g leader whom they could follow, not grudgingly or of 
necessity, but loyally, cheerfully, affectionately,”—he did 
pot.add, being modest, the expected adverb, “ success- 
folly.” It was quite natural that Sir Henry should, 
under such circumstances and in such a place, feel 
exceedingly cheerful, should see with his mind’s eye a 
rising tide of Liberalism, and should indulge a natural 
proclivity to humour by describing his opponents in 
hrases rather of ridicule than argument. We have no 
objection to make to all that, and are, indeed, rejoiced to 
see opponents so hopeful, for there is then some chance 
of debating which will really instruct the country ; but we 
feel bound to point out that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s cheerfulness is not altogether generated by facts. 
He invents a little of it to encourage the timid. In his 
speech he made much of his adversaries’ misdoings, and 
especially of their way of shirking conflict with dis- 
agreeables, but he certainly pursued that policy himself. 
He said no word of the dangers, external and internal, 
which militate against his own success and that of his party. 
He passed over the great external danger, the chance 
that the people at large may study Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy, and may recognise, as it is clear that experts 
like Lord Kimberley and Sir Edward Grey already recog- 
nise, that it has been singularly successful, that he has 
steered the ship throvgh dangerous reefs without a 
collision, and that he has carried out the mandate given 
him, which was one of moderated expansion, with singu- 
lar success. Everywhere England is regarded as a 
different Power from the Power she was when Lord 
Salisbury took the reins, more formidable, more active, 
more fully prepared, and yet on the whole more profitable 
to deal with. We were at enmity two years ago both with 
Germany and France; to-day we are on terms of cordial 
agreement with both, and with both have made arrange- 
ments—one secret, one avowed—of great international im- 
portance, and yet we are much richer than we were. 
That is success, even in the eyes of the captious, and the 
moment that is seen by the body of the ~~ the claim 
of any party to oust Lord Salisbury will be regarded and 
treated as a menace to the immediate future of Great 
Britain. Sir Henry will find that the advance of the 
country as to its position in the world will greatly 
check his own advance to power, and without that 
advance his party must linger still in opposition. 
Then there are the inside dangers, the first of which 
is Sir William Harcourt. Sir William has probably 
not accepted the new leader who supersedes him with 
any heartiness, he has carefully avoided giving him any 
support, and he will return to England in a very favour- 
i position for reasserting his own claims. He returns 
unpledged, with strong speeches fermenting in his mind, 
and with two great groups, the Little Englanders and the 
Evangelicals, personally devoted to him, to discuss a 
Budget which but for him would be one of the most un- 
favourable ever known. He does understand Budgets, he 
has the knowledge which only a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ever acquires, he is entirely unbound by official 
withes, and he is the greatest special pleader left in 
England. If he does not make speeches which will inspire 
half his party with the belief that he is their safest and 
strongest leader, he will miss an opportunity, for which 
his acts and abstinences alike show that he is thirsting, 
of defying his enemies and putting his friends to shame 
for their desertion of him. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
must be regarding that prospect with something of alarm, 
and wishing that he had the tongue of angels or of Mr. 
Gladstone; but we are not sure that the jousting will not 
be even more dangerous for Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man than for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It will 
not be pleasant for the former, nor beneficial to the cohesion 
of his party, if every second Liberal begins asking : ‘ Could 








we not make peace with Sir William, and reinstate him in 
the post which his Budget speeches show that he alone is 
competent to fill ?’ 


And then there is the danger arising from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman himself. The Liberal newspapers 
may praise him, and the Liberal clubmen try to get up 
enthusiasm for him, but is there enthusiasm in the 
country? We should say there was disappointment. He 
is a humorous and adroit speaker, though he has the 
oddest tendency to grow suddenly cross and even waspish, 
and Englishmen enjoy humour, and, being clumsy, ad- 
mire adroitness, but they like definiteness even more in a 
man who demands that they shall follow him. Sir Henry 
as yet has shown no definiteness of view. The hard- 
headed men who are the backbone of the Liberal party see: 
clearly that the living questions of to-day are foreign 
policy, expansion, expenditure, and what is called “ pro- 
gress,” which means just now semi-Socialism, and on none 
of these is Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s mind a 
made-up mind. On expansion he has spoken one way 
and voted another during the same evening and 
in the same discussion. About expenditure nobody 
can state what his real opinion is, except that he 
rather dreads the tendency to lavishness, which yet 
he does not oppose,—not a very persuasive frame 
of mind. He is like the well-known economical gentle- 
man who groans over his accounts, vows he shall be’ 
ruined, and then pays them up and goes cheerful as ever to 
his dinner. Nor, though he criticises foreign policy, can 
anybody declare that he knows, cven in the haziest outline, 
what, if he were in power, Sir Henry’s policy would be, or 
how it would differ from the policy of those who now 
advise the Crown. Lord Salisbury is far too silent upon 
his special business, forgetting that in foreign affairs the 
democracy is always hungering for a lead, and over- 
looking the immense advantage he might gain by helping 
to crystallise the floating views of the nation; but at 
least his deeds speak for him trumpet-tongued. He at 
least does not think it dangerous to be responsible for 
Indias of tropical and subtropical forest, or for millions 
of breechless blacks; but what does Sir Henry think 
of his success? Africa, we will say, is settled, at 
all events for a year or two; but if Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman were in power, and sanctioning despatches 
to Sir Claude Macdonald, what would he actually do 
in China? He will reply that he cannot answer the 
question until he is in office; but surely that is 
something of an evasion. Nobody is asking him 
for a policy in detail, but for the principles of @ 
policy. Has he one? He laughs in his speech to 
the National Liberal Club at the opportunism of the 
Government, which no doubt does sometimes evade 
“the interests” in a way we do not like to see, and 
on the question of vaccination shrank from its clear 
duty; but is he not himself also an opportunist ? 
Certainly he leaves on our mind, and those of a great 
many of his own followers, the impression that, being 
aware of great cleavages of opinion in his own ranks, he 
had rather reserve his own decision till he has arrived at 
one, or until it is safe to proclaim it. That is safer, 
perhaps, than the course of Lord Rosebery, who pro- 
claimed his own genuine opinion, and then retracted it 
for fear of Irish votes; but can a defeated and disin- 
tegrated party be restored to health and efficiency by safe 
talk? We doubt it greatly, and must say that, fully 
recognising, as we have so often done, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s considerable qualities, we have so 
far been much disappointed with his leadership. If we 
add that we are disappointed because we wish to see 
the Liberal party again possessed of a clear pro-— 
gramme, fixed ideas, and a determined leader, the evening 
papers will accuse us of hypocrisy, but that is the truth, 
nevertheless. 





THE RUSSIFICATION OF FINLAND. 


HE group of able and resolute men who surround, and 

in some degree control, successive Czars of Russia, 

and who, we fancy, keep up the continuity of the 
Administration by what is in reality an informal system 

of co-optation, have evidently decided that the system of © 

Russifying Russia must be continued until the Empire — 
presents to the eye a single and a harmonious whole. . 
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Moved in part by a tradition which has survived the 
gradual, and now forgotten, extinction of the Grand 
Dukeries, which once threatened Russia with the fate of 
Germany, they are determined that Russia, like France, 
shall be a solid, unbroken ‘mass of power, obeying every- 
where the same impulse communicated from its Imperial 
head. They see weakness in colonies, weakness in 
privileged States, weakness even in separate religious 
sects. The process of, so far as possible, compelling 
every Russian subject to give up his original nationality, 
to adopt, cr at least to learn, the Russian language, and 
to become in outward form a member of the Holy 
Orthodox Church has been going on for years, but has 
in this country been partially misinterpreted. It is 
imagined here that “ Russification” is a mere synonym 
for repression, and that the policy is only fully applied in 
provinces where, as in Poland, the Caucasus, and 
Armenia, the population shows signs of a lingering 
disaffection or open hostility to the throne. Poland, it 
was thought, was oppressed only because the Poles of 
the kingdom, unlike the Galicians, refused to be even 
acquiescent in the foreign rule. This, however, is not the 
case. The Russian policy, wise or unwise, moral or 
immoral, is one of the largest and most far-reaching 
kind. All who owe loyalty to the Emperor are to be 
forced into a single mould, to make the same sacrifices, 
to speak the same tongue, to respect outwardly the 
same Church, and, so far as that may be possible, 
to think the same thoughts. The Finns, for instance, 
are now to be Russified—at least they so believe 
—and the Finns are not even disaffected. Ever 
since the Swedes in 1809, after a seres of defeats, 
resigned the kingdom, it bas been a submissive prin- 
cipality under the Russian throne, the Czar himself being 
Prince under the title of Grand Duke. The Finns have 
not only not attempted rebellion, which, as they are only 
two millions scattered over a country more than three 
times as large as England and Wales, and with no great 
city within it, would bave been impossible, but they have 
given no trouble, and have acted on all occasions as 
loyal subjects of the Czar. They have obeyed the 
laws made by their own Diet, which after a suspension of 
half a century was revived in 1863; have paid a quite 
exceptional attention to education; have entered readily 
and largely into commerce; and +o far as the sterility ot 
their soil admitted, have striven strenuously to become rich. 
They have been rewarded by a large measure of prosperity, 
by an immense advance in civilisation, and by a general 
contentment bardly exceeded by that of any Continental 
population. The group, however, who govern Russia 
were not contented, for Finland remained separate, a 
privileged State, and they abhor separation and privilege 
as much as ever the French Terrorists did. They accord- 
ingly induced the present Emperor to issue a series of 
decrees, or modifications of fundamental laws, the obvious 
intention of which was to reduce Finland to the position 
of an ordinary Russian province or series of provinces. 
The Finnish Diet was prohibited from discussing any law 
which referred to any subject not strictly local, their schools 
were ordered to teach Russian, and they were all placed 
under so strict a police régime that every Finn declares 
the freedom of his country to have disappeared. The 
Finns were horrified; they probably dreaded direct 
attacks upon their Lutheran creed; they believed they 
would be subjected to the Russian conscription, which 
takes men for twelve years instead of five; and they felt 
keenly an order forbidding them to remonstrate either in 
public meeting or through the Press. Though the horror 
was 80 universal that common Finnish printers refused to 
print the decrees, “all is as silent in Finland ” as if they 
were content. They managed, still, to make their 
irritation known to the Czar, and even forwarded to St. 
Petersburg a great deputation conveying a vast petition 
sigued—if the number of signatures 1s truly represented 
—byv 90 per cent. of the entire people, praying the Czar 
of his graciousness to let things remain as they were. 
The Russian Councillors, however, bad made up their 
minds, and the Emperor, not content with refusing 
the petition, declined to receive it on the pretext 
that it had not received the endorsement of the 
Governor-General of Finland, who, of course, receives 
his orders from the throne. The Finns believe 


this decision to be final, and they are heartbroken, for 
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they have no resource. It is impossible for them to 
rebel, for they have neitber the material force, nor an 
idea of a future which, if Russia were hostile, would still 
be tolerable. They have no hope of assistance from 
abroad, for the only people, the Swedes, which care about 
them, or even know their history as a separate nationalit 
have no longer the power to face Russia in battle ; and they 
bave no allies or sympathisers within the Empire iteeld 
where naturally their special privilege as to conscription 
is regarded with jealousy or dislike. They can but yield 
in silence and tears to overwhelming force, and circulate 
through Europe appeals to opinion, which will, we fear 
do little or nothing for their cause. The rigidly governed 
nations will not care, and the free nations will only pity 
them, without—for they know nothing of Finland~an 
special lamentation. They are lost for ever in tho 
Russian morass. 

Our advice to the Finns would be to accept their fate 
and strengthen the liberalism which must before long 
develop itself in Russia; but we cannot but deem the 
Russian Government most unwise. Their action, to begin 
with, is inopportune. The Finns were not Opposing 
them, or worrying them, or menacing them, even in 
words, The Finns are, if anything, over-discreet 
people, the best of subjects, because they refrain even 
from making themselves too obvious. We do not 
understand them to object to the autocracy, which 
no doubt may be as necessary to Russia as the reserved 
power of Parliament is to the British Empire, but only to 
the special exercise of it which has so greatly affected 
themselves. Their privilege as regards conscription 
might have been compromised ; difference of language 
matters little, as witness the position in Wales; and as 
to the Church, persecution will only drive its teaching 
deeper into the hearts of the people. A Lutheran can be 
as stubborn as a Seotch Presbyterian, the limit of whose 
stubbornness bas not yet been found. There is literally 
nothing gained by this violent exertion of the reserved 
sovereignty, even if it legally exists—we think it does, 
for the privileges of Finland are not secured by treaty, 
but were all octroyés—while there is this important 
advantage lost. Russia is connected in many directions 
with Slav States, and with at least one Norse Srate, which 
she is anxious to acquire, or at all events to “ protect,” in 
the new sense of that most undiplomatic word. The 
greatest aid she could have enjoyed in the realisation of 
her vast projects would have been the conviction that any 
State which accepted the Empire would retain its national 
tradition, its local liberties, and its right of direct appeal, 
in the case of grievance, to the autocratic power. That 
hope is dissipated, we should fear, for ever. Servia 
and Bulgaria, the Slav majorities in Hungary and 
Bohemia, and, above all, the discontented in Nor- 
way, now know that if they accept Russian protec- 
tion they will surrender everything,—that in at most 
a generation or two they will be forced to become Russian, 
will be reduced to a silent submission, and if they remon- 
strate will be so completely boycotted that the final 
authority will refuse even to hear their complaints. The 
absorption of Finland will therefore cost Russia much 
beyond her borders, while within them it will increase the 
paralysing uniformity which stupefies her, and which 
must cover masses of hualf-developed localised dis- 
content. Do the Russian magnates really think that 
sameness and tameness are identical? So men think of 
water till the winds blow. Crowds may grow too vast for 
any energy to deal with them, and a hundred millions of 
men all alike, all equally affected by any decree, all liable 
to suffer equally from any misfortune or mistake, con- 
stitute a crowd that the imagination is hardly capable of 
taking in. This Russifying policy pulverises Russia to 
sand, and sand when it stirs is more formidable even 
than the sea. We admit that the British policy, which 
leaves all outside subjects their own ways, is more trouble- 
some, but is it so certain that it is not the safer of the 
two? Which perishes first and more completely, the 
Colossus or the forest of statues? 





THE LONDON BILL. 


W: cannot profess any very great admiration for the 
action of the Opposition in regard to the Govern- 
ment’s London Bill. They attack it, apparently, not for 
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what is in the Bill so much as for the intentions that they 
believe they find lurking behind the Bill. It is the old 
story of the Cornish boy over again. — When the donkey 
threw him and knocked out his teeth, it was not for “the 
vally of the teeth” that he was grieving, but rather tor 
the gashly nature of the beast.” So the Opposition 
do not so much dislike the conversion of the Vestries 
jnto dignified municipalities, or trouble about “the 
vally” of the Mayor and Town Council. What they 
cannot endure is what they suppose to be the 
“ogashly” intention of the Government and of the 
Moderates to injure and belittle the County Council. 
Of course, if you once approach an administrative 
measure in this temper of mind, you can very soon find 
aninsult and a grievance in everyclause, Assume that the 
intention of the Bill is to injure and degrade, there is 
no end to the injuries and acts of degradation that can be 
discovered. ‘Why is a city of Westminster created? Why, 
simply to degrade and put into the shade the London 
County Council. Why are the municipalities to be called 
Buroughs, instead of Vestries or District Councils? For 
the sole purpose of casting a slur upon tbe County 
Council. Whyare the municipalities to have the power 
of promoting Bills in Parhament? To keep the Council 
under.” —But we will not weary our readers by going 
through all the blood-curdling list of suggestions of 
malice that are found in the Bill by its extreme opponents. 
We will merely suggest that a person prepossessed with 
the equally ridiculous idea that the County Council’s sole 
object is to aggrandise itself and to gain an exclusive power 
and influence in London might go through the Bill and 
ask with equal fatuity similar questions about the tactics 
of the Opposition. ‘ Why do the advocates of the County 
Council object to Boroughs? Because they cannot bear 
the notion of any other body having power and position 
in London except themselves. Why is there so great an 
opposition to the City of Westminster? Because the 
County Council is so jealous that it cannot bear to see 
near it any body rich enough and large enough to 
command popular respect.’ 

From this welter of prejudices we shall try to escape 
by dealing with some of the wider aspects of the Bill. 
It appears to us, in the first place, that some Bill was 
needed for the better local administration of London. 
No one for a moment suggests that London could be 
governed, as Birmingham is, by a single municipality. 
There must be intermediate bodies. But, given inter- 
mediate bodies, can it be said that the present Vestries are 
satisfactory ? Clearly it cannot. Though the Vestries 
have very important functions to perform, and spend 
a great deal of public money, they do not as a rule attract 
a very good stamp of man. Vestryman is a name which 
brings discredit rather than credit. It follows, therefore, 
that London wants some scheme for putting its local 
administration on a better footing. The Government has 
proposed a scheme which purports to do this by turning 
the Vestries into municipalities, and by giving them 
powers, privileges, and status sufficient to attract good 
men. What has next to bs considered is whether the 
Government has done this in such a way as to injure or 
destroy any of the essential conditions of sound govern- 
ment in the Metropolis. What are those essential con- 
ditions? We should put first the equalisation, or virtual 
equalisation, of the burdens borne by the different parts 
of London. No scheme could be good which would 
involve any reaction against the policy of equalisation, or 
create cities of the rich and cities of the poor. Does the 
new Bill do this, or interfere with the present financial 
arrangements? It does not. In the clearest possible 
terms it leaves the equalisation of rates alone. No 
person who honestly considers the Bill can say that it 
makes cities of the rich and cities of the poor. Another 
essential condition for any London Bill is that it should 
not break up the London County Council, or destroy the 
efficiency and independence of the body which deals with 
the common concerns of all London,—manages, that is, 
affairs which cannot be satisfactorily dealt with by 
the separate localities. But here again the Bill is 
blameless. Except by a very great stretch of the imagina- 
tion, it cannot be said to injure the County Council. It 
leaves the County Council, in fact, very much where it was. 
Unless we are seriously to believe that it will be a hideous 
outrage on the feelings of County Councillors to sit at 








Spring Gardens and know that there is a Mayor and 
Town Council in Westminster, many of whose con- 
stituency live in palaces—that is rather tall language, we 
admit, for Eaton Place, or even for Belgrave Square—we 
cannot honestly say that the London County Cvuncil will 
be injured even by the Westminster proposals. Unless the 
London County Council “ bears, like the Turk, no brother 
next the throne,” we cannot conceive what harm it will 
receive from having a Mayor in Westminster. 

In our opinion, then, some Bill is needed in the 
interests of London administration, and the present 
Bil does not violate any essential principle of good 
government for the Metropolis. In matters of detail 
it will doubtless be improved in Committee,—unless, 
of course, the Opposition’s horror at the “ gashly 
nature of the beast” makes them so suspicious and so 
irritable that they will muddle every opportunity for making 
improvements. Personally, we hope that care will be taken 
to insist upon a very searching audit of the whole expendi- 
ture of London. London is so big and so rich, and 
spends so much, that we see no objection to Government 
appoint ing a special Audit Offie for London, whose duty 
it shall be to report direct to Parliament. No doubt strict 
audits cannot altogether check corruption, but they may 
and do prevent a great deal of muddle and waste. The 
proposal to liuk the local bodies with the central 
does not, on the whole, strike us as a wise one. 
No doubt it has some attractive features, but they are, 
we venture to think, more sound in appearance than in 
fact. If the Mayors of the sub-municipalties became the 
Aldermen of the County Council, they would, we fear, 
soon cease to do local work. They would be absorbed 
into the vortex of County Council politics and County 
Council business. But the Mayors are wanted to keep a 
firm hold over their ‘l'’own Councils. In a word, unless a 
man does nothing else, he could not well find time to do his 
duty on beth the County Council and the local Town 
Council. We trust, then. that the Government will stand 
absolutely firm on this point, and will refuse on anv condi- 
tions to link the Town Councils with the County Council. 
The general prospects of the Bill we regard with satisfac- 
tion, but we shall not feel disappointed if it is debated with 
animation and even fierceness. The result of keen Parlia- 
mentary debates will be to make Londoners realise what 
is going to be done, and to force them to take an interest in 
the new scheme of government. For example, the oppo- 
sition to the Westminster proposals will, we trust, ensure 
that the first Town Council and first Mayor of Westminster 
shall be really representative men. People will be put on 
their mettle by what they will describe as “the fuss in 
Parliament.” In the same way, the heat engendered in 
Parliament may warm men into action all over London. 
As long, then, as the debating is reasonable and to the 
point, and not merely prejudiced, we cannot hope that it 
will be anything but keen and strong. If the Bill were 
to go through by consent, half its virtue would be lost. 





“LOBBYING” IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HERE was “lobbying” going on during the discussion 
last week in the House of Commons on the best 
means of preventing accidents from the use of mineral 
oils. The decision as to the proper flash-point for such 
oils really involved a possible monopoly of the supply of 
safe oils, a monopoly worth many millions, and the signs 
of excited personal and pecuuiary interest in the lobbies 
were noticed by many observant Members of Parliament, 
and, we suspect, influenced in some degree the obvious re- 
luctance of the Government to interfere in the matter. 
We do mean that any attempt was made actually to buy 
support—we have not reached that length yet in England 
—but persons well known to be employed by the great 
associations interested in the decision buttonholed Mem- 
bers, argued with Members, and persuaded Members in a 
most unusual way. That is not an absolutely new 
phenomenon in our politics, for it occurred repeatedly 
during the railway mania, and was pushed to lengths in 
the way of pecuniary persuasion—we say this on direct 
evidence—which we see no reason to suspect in the present 
case, though the “ interests” at stake were as heavy, but 
it is new in this generation, and should be carefully 
watched. “Lobbying,” by which we mean persuading 
Members to vote this way or that way on measures which 
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greatly affect the fortunes of companies or individuals, is 
a practice which tends to grow, and, if unchecked either 
by legislation or opinion, to develop into a peculiarly 
subtle and dangerous form of corruption. It has so 
grown both in America and France, and it may 
grow here. What with the tendency to create 
monopolies, the incessant variations of the tariff in 
some great States, and the masses of capital at the 
disposal of individuals or companies, the profits and 
losses consequent on a new law may amount to millions, 
and among the owners or expectants of those millions 
there may be some of the most unscrupulous of mankind. 
They have paid secret commissions all their lives, 
especially for “information,” and they do not see why 
they should not pay them to induce hostile legislators not 
to vote against them. Hundreds of thousands were so 
paid to carry the various jobs connected with the 
financing of the Panama Canal. It is vain to say that 
nobody in a country like this will accept or be influenced 
by such “gratifications.” The great majority will not, 
because they would lose their self-respect; but a small 
minority will, and a bad but profitable usage, when once 
established in a small minority, soon spreads. Great 
gentlemen used to sell their boroughs, every district in 
England has legends of the fabulous prices extorted by 
great land owners from the railways as ‘“ compensation” 
for the increased value given to their estates; and we have 
all read Mr. Hooley’s evidence. Granted a close division 
on a law which, if passed, means an addition, say even 
of 5 per cent., to the dividend on millions of capital, and 
there will be among a crowd of six hundred a few who 
will in one way or another allow themselves to be affected 
by pecuniary infiuences, and it takes very few, when the 
law in question does not greatly interest the public, to 
turn a minority into a yo of votes. This is the 
true explanation of the feeling about Minister-directors, 
of the excessive care with which, whenever “ finance ” 
is in question, the Government is compelled to keep 
its secrets, and of the suspicion with which every 
great project, be it for amalgamating railway companies, 
or purchasing a new invention for the State, or trans- 
ferring water monopolies to municipalities, is invariably 
watched. The pecuniary results of such measures are 80 
vast that there is danger either of corruption, or, what 
is nearly as bad, of an unfounded suspicion that corrup- 
tion has existed. The word “ Panama” includes many 
things besides the purchase of Deputies, and they are all 
of them bad. 

The evil is not the less, but the greater and more 
menacing because it is so exceedingly difficult to devise 
any working remedy for it. We have a partial one in this 
country in the existence of the House of Lords, but it 
does not work with reference to many laws affecting 
fortunes, the Peers having no control over a money Bill, 
and during the railway mania it is supposed, perhaps un- 
fairly, to have been so imperfect as to be nearly illusory. 
There is not much hope, we fear, from legislation. We 
do not, it is true, see clearly why the payment of a bribe 
to any Member of Parliament or Privy Councillor should 
not be included among treasonable offences, such Member’s 
action being evidently a direct injury to the State, which 
has a right to protect itself as well as its subjects; but 
such a law would do little more than register the national 
abhorrence of bribe taking, for so far from facilitating 
convictions, it would render them much more difficult. 
The recipient will give no evidence, and if the payer is 
liable to severe penalties every corrupt transaction will be 
hidden in an impenetrable secrecy. No doubt a direct 
offer might be refused, and revealed and prosecuted as 
alleged in London this week in the Silberston case, but the 
offer would not usually be made with such clumsy 
directness. Nor have we much faith in Standing 
Orders intended to prevent Members from voting 
on any subject in which they have a pecuniary 
concern. Those Orders cannot be pushed to absurdity, 
for instance so as to prevent any Member voting 
against an Income-tax, and profit and philanthropy 
are in our day too closely intermingled for a line to be 
easily drawn between them. The proper flash-point in 
mineral oil, for example, does concern the community, 
which may have its eyes blown out by imperfectly refined 
oil, even though the result of the vote means millions 
either vo-the American, or to the Russian and Scotch, 





monopolists. A Member must vote upon suga i 
whether personally interested or <— Nor Priya. 


place implicit trust in the vigilance of the new, ' 
which if too suspicious forfeit public confidence pap cies 
efficiency as watchmen for the public—you see that 
both in France and America—and which are always liable 
to be bought up like other business concerns, and then run 
by new men honestly of opinion that monopoly is a good 
thing. In France, we have been told, that system ig 
simplified, parts of newspapers being bought while the 
remainder remains unpurchased, so that a paper may be 
most honestly political in its leaders and news, and be 
nothing but an advertising agency in its financial columns 
The only remedies we can see are increased vigilance on 
the part of Members themselves, who should authorise the 
Chairman of Committees to inquire into any serious 
allegation that a Member is voting from pecuniary 
motives only, and a general resolve to abstain when 
possible from any legislation calculated to increase the 
profits of monopoly. When there is no tariff monopoly 
is nearly impossible, and with every article placed on the 
free list some form of corruption, or, at all events, possi. 
bility of corruption, disappears. Just think—we only 
make the impossible suggestion as an extreme illustration 
of our case—what the liquor trade would spend to defeat 
a proposal to import liquor free, while maintaining the 
home excise. If there is to be no law producing profits 
there can be no “lobbying.” We shall be told, of course, 
that we are giving warning against an unreal danger; but 
we cannot believe that we English have a monopoly of 
public virtue, and we see that in every other country the 
danger is frightfully real. The desire for money to 
be suddenly acquired has risen into a passion, and 
has become the supreme temptation of all democracies, 
just at a moment when the rise of mammoth million. 
aires has made the purchase of legislators possible 
to an undreamed-of degree. One man, it is admitted 
in Parliament, has already bought the mastery of one 
Colony, the little State of Newfoundland. He is probably 
quite honest, and sincerely seeks the good of the Colony, 
but if he had not been, would the colonists have refused 
to be rescued from a public bankruptcy? Let us beware 
lest a syndicate of such men secure a predominant 
influence in some great State, and use it for ends which 
the community has not sanctioned, and would not 
approve. We have witnessed an approach to such a 
scene in South Africa, let us watch with vigilance lest 
one day we see it nearer home. 





THE IMPENDING INVASION. 


HERE can be no question that the author of the 
remarkable article on invasions of England in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes will see in the Anglo-French 
agreement in Africa a new and masterly stroke of English 
cunning. It gives to the implacable enemy of France a 
further breathing space in which she may make her last 
preparations for that war of extermination which she has 
vowed to wage against her innocent neighbour. Nothing 
can arrest the steady decline in English commerce except 
the possession of Indo-China, and Indo-China cannot 
be had except after a decisive French defeat. To this 
end, therefore, England has for years devoted all her 
energies. The object of the writer in the Revue is to 
teach his countrymen how to make a wise use of such 
interval as may still be left them. War between England 
and France being inevitable, all that France can do is to 
anticipate her enemy in the extent and ingenuity of her 
preparations. That England can inflict much loss and 
suffering upon France if she can prevent her from taking 
the offensive is conceded without demur. But to reason 
in this way is to reason from a false premiss. All that 
is wanted to give France the victory is the time requisite 
for the construction of a special weapon of attack. When 
France is in possession of this the tables will be com- 
pletely turned, and even the undisputed command of 
the sea will no longer enable England to defend her 
own coasts against invasion. 

The writer in the Revue is greatly encouraged by the 
number of invasions of which England has already been 
the object. Great Britain, he says cheerfully, “is the 
classic land of invasions. Czsar, Claudius, Hengist and 
Horsa, the Angles, the Danes, William the Norman,—all 
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came and all-conquered. The Armada, indeed, is at first 
sight a less favourable precedent; but when it is looked 
at more closely, this, too, has much that is encouraging. 
‘An incompetent commander, and the consequent disorder 
and want of discipline in the fleet, fully account for the 
éompleteness of the defeat, while the fact that the Spanish 
feet could sail unharmed from Lisbon to the Lizard shows 
that to be Mistress of the Sea is not everything.” The 
wars of the French Revolution supply several examples, 
but they are not, it is admitted, very much to the purpose. 
It was reserved for the First Consul to make precise and 
complete dispositions which combined all the elements of 
success so far as human enterprise can command it. The 
dominant idea of this enterprise was the creation of a 
special instrument which permitted the attacking Power 
to count upon victory whatever might be the naval forces 
the adversary could dispose of. This special instrument 
was a flotilla of pinnaces drawing but little water which 
could be run ashore at high tide so that the troops could 
be landed without the aid of small boats. Everything 
was ready and success assured, when England had the 
meanness to arrange a Continental coalition against 
France which forced the First Consul to turn against 
Austria and Russia the genius and forethought which 
he had intended to employ against a foe nearer at 
hand. But though he was prevented from using the 
special weapon he had invented, the idea remained, and 
has now taken fresh life in the paper of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. The occasion of its resurrection has been 
the appearance of a boat called the ‘Fram,’ which has 
been constructed for use on the Loire. It is a sort of 
steam barge, drawing very little water, which is worked 
by two screws of 75 horse-power each, and can travel 
8 knots an hour. In the opinion of the writer in the 
Revue, the appearance of this interesting little vessel has 
solved the invasion problem. Any number of similar 
barges can be built in various parts of France, and can 
then be moved to the sea along the different canals and 
rivers; care being taken to build them no wider than the 
smallest lock, and no higher than the lowest bridge. In 
order to make them good sea boats they will be fitted 
with false keels similar to those of racing yachts. They 
will be armed with two quick-firing guns, and will carry 
the number of gunners required to work them, as well as 
twenty-four horses and either a half or a whole company 
of infantry. Being built in water-tight compartments, 
they will bid defiance to the guns of an ironclad, while 
any ship attempting to run them down will be destroyed 
by their torpedoes. Inside the barges the troops will be 
protected against shot by steel screens, while they will sit 
comfortably on hollow benches in which would be con- 
cealed their rations. In fifteen hundred of these barges 
one hundred and sixty or one hundred and seventy 
thousand men may easily be carried, with five hundred 
quick-tiring guns and all the necessary ammunition. 


Assuming, then, that these steam barges are al! built and 
that the troops intended for them are all assembled on the 
coast, what are the chances of the invasion being success- 
ful? Very great indeed,—so great, in fact, as to amount 
almost to a certainty. From the moment that war is 
declared the aim of the French will be to weary out the 
enemy's ships with continual feigned attempts to break 
the blockades that the English Fleet will at once have 
established. In this way the departure of the steam 
barges from the French ports will not be seriously inter- 
fered with. The great thing to remember is that the sea 
which nominally separates France and England is not in 
its narrowest part really a sea atall. It is a river, and 
all that the invading force will have to do will be to cross 
this river. The steam barges will be timed to arrive at 
the point of debarcation at high water; they will be 
immediately run on shore, and the troops will step out of 
them on to dry land under the protection of the guns on 
board the barges, and possibly—this depends on the 
quickness and endurance. of the blockading squadrons— 
of the guns of a covering French fleet. The landing, 
taking place simultaneously from all the barges at once, 
will only occupy a few moments. The plan is sure to 
answer by reason of its suddenness and of the ignorance 
of the enemy where to look for it. History, indeed, is 
full of examples which prove that the crossing of a great 
river even in presence of the enemy has always succeeded, 
and in this case the problem is far less difficult. It is 














incomparably more easy to cross an arm of the sea only 20 
to 40 miles wide with barges steaming 8 knots an hour 
than to move an army across the Danube on four bridges, 
as Napoleon did on the night of Wagram, and that in 
presence of the whole Austrian Army. The cause of the 
difference is obvious. “However numerous the bridges 
may be, it takes time for one hundred and seventy 
thousand men to march over them, whereas they will be 
out of the barges the moment they touch the shore. This 
flotilla would be the main instrument of attack, but it 
would be assisted by a descent upon Ireland. For this 
purpose a hundred and fifty large steamers would suffice, 
which would for the most part be English ships seized in 
French ports at the moment of the declaration of war 
The writer admits that, however well provided with the 
means of landing troops these ships might be, the 
operation would present more difficulties than are to be 
found in the case of the flotilla. But against this must 
be set the co-operation of the whole population of Ireland, 
armed as they would be with hundreds of thousands of 
old Gras rifles which are now lying unused in the French 
arsenals. 

At this point a momentary hesitation takes hold of the 
writer. ‘Certainly,’ he says, ‘an operation of this kind 
has in it an element of the unforeseen, and the unforeseen 
may imply danger.’ But it is not an element to which, 
in his opinion, any importance should be attached. He 
is far too well satisfied with his demonstration of the ease 
of landing an iuvading force tu recognise any danger but 
such as may arise from the resistance offered afterwards 
But the French know exactly what amount of force we 
can bring to meet them. They know the numbers of the 
Reserve and of the Volunteers, and they know also that 
however brave they may be, soldiers are worth nothing 
without officers. Yet without officers, at least in any- 
thing like sufficient numbers, the defending force must be 
powerless for at least six months, and by that time a 
hundred and seventy thousand Frenchmen will have 
dictated peace in London. 

It is almost painful to have to dash this pretty picture 
of the near future, but truth compels us to say that it 
rests wholly on certain misreadings of fact. In the first 
place, the English Channel, even in its narrowest part, is 
not a river. On the contrary, it is very often a highly 
characteristic bit of sea. In the second place, we have 
very great doubt whether our ironclad fleet would play 
so insignificant a part as the French writer assigns to it. 
Watertight compartments are not everything, and we sus- 
pect that under a heavy fire this mob of steam barges would 
disappoint the hopes that are built on them. It may be 
suggested, again, that torpedoes are not quite unknown to 
Euglish seamen, and that they do not invariably do all 
that is expected of them. The picture of fifteen hundred 
steam-barges making their irresistible progress towards 
our shores under the silent guns of an English fleet 
rendered inactive by dread of torpedoes has a natural 
attraction for a French writer. But to Englishmen it 
seems to lack probability. They even recall the message 
which “ the kites once sent unto the eagle’s nest.” 








WOMEN AND SCIENCE. 

E understand the admiration excited by the idea 

of Mrs. Ayrton’s lecture better than the surprise. 

That lady delivered a discourse before the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers upon “ the hissing of the electric arc,” 
and as she has a high reputation as an investigator 
a considerable audience of skilled electricians assembled,.- 
obviously ready to listen carefully to any new facts that she 
might be able to present. The announcement has attracted 
unusual attention, and half the journals in the Kingdom are 
expressing in courteous terms their surprise that a woman 
should have so mastered a difficult experimental science 
that its experts think it worth while to listen to her opinion. 
Why? Weare aware that thirty years ago, when women first 
made théir demand for more thorough education, it was 
fancied that they might succeed in classics, belles-lettres, and 
even in history, but that they would never do anything in 
mathematics or science; but we supposed that experience had 
dissipated that illusion. The whole educational history of 


that period shows that women have a distinct proclivity 
towards science and mathematics, finding them less ethausting 
Hundreds hava 


and easier than either history or classics. 
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passed well in mathematics, and, though few may have 
reached Mrs. Ayrton’s level, hundreds more are engaged in 
scientific investigation, many of them as assistants to the 
greatest scientific men of the day. The truth is, we believe, 
that women, so far from being incapable of studying the 
exact sciences, have a natural capacity for comprehending 
them. Owing, probably, to the eagerness of the sex to please, 
men have made a mistake as to the character of their special 
intelligence. Their defect is not want of the power of 
rigid thinking, but deficiency of imagination as well as of 
creative force. They produce no poets of the first, scarcely 
even of the second, class, for if Mrs. E. Barrett Browning 
wrote “The Great God Pan,” which Shakespeare might have 
written, she also published some sad stuff. They have not 
been original even in music, for which they have had oppor- 
tunities as good as those of men; but their ratiocinative 
faculties are admirable, and they can learn anything which 
requires only logical deduction from accepted facts. They 
can think along a groove, so to speak, better than men, and 
arrive not only quicker at conclusions, but at conclusions 
which are more accurate. There is not a Board-school in 
the country where inspectors do not find that the girls beat 
the boys as arithmeticians, and their superior popularity on 
the Continent as accountants is not due only to their superior 
honesty or their readiness to accept less pay. They are most 
trusted, indeed, by fathers and husbands who do not intend 
to pay them. The truth is that, granted the premisses, 
women draw the deductions with singular rapidity and 
accuracy, leaping to conclusions with a facility which has 
induced many acute observers to credit them with a separate 
faculty of insight, distinct not only in degree, but in kind, 
from that of men, who often in comparison seem positively 
stupid, whereas they are only slow. Add to this their 
capacity for accepting hypotheses as instruments of thonght, 
and so reducing series of facts to some general law; and their 
habit of interest in details, and we have all the equipment in 
the way of natural or acquired faculties necessary to admirable 
investigators. They watch as entomologists with the unwearied 
patience which produces a Miss Ormerod; they are succeeding 
as botanists; and we shall be greatly surprised if during the 
next century there are not many among them to whom men 
will acknowledge their obligations as investigating chemists 
and calculating astronomers. There is nothing in any of 
those studies to which their powers are inadequate, and now 
that the road is so much more open those powers will be used. 
They cannot create, by natural law, but they can search, and 
draw from their searching accurate deduction. Men have 
demanded of them abstract thought, whereas they, far more 
than men, demand concrete bases for thinking; but those 
bases granted, they can go forward unhesitatingly until they 
reach the point where the links break, and they must fill up 
the hiatus from the strength of their imaginations. Then 
they usually fail. There is no reason whatever, for instance, 
in the structure of their minds why the next great success in 
agriculture, which would do more for mankind than almost 
any triumph of the investigator, should not be achieved by a 
woman. 


The weak point in feminine thinking, as the present writer 
conceives, is exactly the contrary of the one usually attributed 
to them. They think too much of each fact as they ascertain 
it, carry it on too logically, have too mathematical a mode of 
computation, or, as the case is stated in popular parlance, 
take everything too hard. They do not recognise sufficiently 
that even as regards facts most conclusions ought to be merely 
provisional, and are consequently defective, not in insight or 
acumen, but in largeness of view. It is very difficult fora 
woman not to hold her “view” on any subject, concrete or 
abstract, as if it were not open to refatation from new dis- 
coveries, to believe that a law true as regards one people can 
be false as regards another, to conceive that the thing she 
has recognised in one situation may in another be exposed 
to unseen influences which modify its very nature. Women 
are very slow to recognise the great trath embodied in 
the words “compensations in character.” That is the reason 
why, though they are gifted with more insight into character 
than men, they are often so profoundly puzzied by what they 
think men’s perversities, occasionally even living for years 
with fathers, husbands, and sons whom they are aware in 
some dim way they do not “quite understand.” That defect, 








due to a certain want of imagination, may always prevent 
their producing Newtons, or even Galvanis; but it probably 
up to a point strengthens their power of investigation and of 
drawing true inductions from the facts which they discover, 
The majority of men of science are not Newtons either, and 
some of the most successful among them have been singularly 
deficient in imagination. Darwin thought, accurately or in. 
accurately, that he was, and that he did not even comprehend 
work which was the outcome of that faculty. He probably 
underrated himself, for the conception by which he is best 
known is in a high degree imaginative, but that was his 
belief ; and every women of science is in her way a Darwin 
as he appeared to Darwin himself,—that is, a being who can 
observe with endless patience, and from a mass of facts draw 
a deduction which, subject to other unperceived facts, is 
accurate. 

There is, of course, nothing in this argument, what- 
ever its value, fatal to the chance that a woman of gening 
may arise even in the department of physics, and prove, 
as it were, at a blow that all general appreciations 
have been ludicrously wrong. Whatever the true de- 
finition of genius, whether, as many think, it is the 
power of taking infinite pains, or, as we should rather 
say, the power of seeing intuitively and clearly what 
others see more dimly by study and reflection, it cannot by 
possibility be confined to one sex. The woman’s brain is the 
man’s brain, though it works under different conditions; and 
it is absurd to decide that it will never in any instance reveal 
equal powers of thought, or of acting with that intuition 
which, however we may explain it, transcends ordinary 
thinking power. There may bea “ calculating girl” to-morrow 
whose perception of the way numbers combine may be 
brighter and deeper than that of any “ calculating boy.” All 
that there is any reason for saying is that this has not 
occurred yet, and that the usual plea, lack of opportunity, 
does not quite sufficiently explain the facts. It is, for 
instance, difficult to see why women should not excel men in 
poetry, or in dramatic creation, or in music, or in painting, or 
in theology, or, we are under strong temptation to add, in the 
work of legislation. They have had the fullest opportunities 
in all those departments of effort, and have as yet accom- 
plished nothing which can be ranked as equal to the best 
men’s work. As Ebenezer Elliott sang— 

“ She hath no Raphael, painting saith ; 
No Newton, learning cries ; 
Show us her steamship, her Macbeth, 
Her thought-won victories.” 
The foture may yet reveal them, and, meanwhile, we only 
contend that any inferiority in the work of women is 
due rather to their brains working too much than too 
little in the mathematical direction. They will prodace a 
Laplace or a Lord Kelvin before they produce a Paul of | 
Tarsus or a Shakespeare. 





THE LIVING VOICE AND THE PRINTED PAGE. 

O men learn more from books or from the living voice ? 
Books, said Wordsworth, “are a world, both pure and 
good,” and it may fairly be argued that a good book is, in 
Milton’s noble words, “the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit”; that is to say, that the very best of the man was put 
into his book, that the book was, so to speak, the soul of the 
man. This, doubtless, is why so many eminent men are 
personally disappointing to one who has read their books, 
and who expected, when he met them, to be inspired as he 
never was before. Instead of inspiring him, they talk about 
the weather or their complaints, or they do not talk at all, 
and he goes away sorrowing. Emerson says that if we had 
met Shakespeare we probably should not have thought very 
much of him, and it is probably true. The real Shakespeare 
was hidden in Hamlet and The Tempest, and it was only the 
outer layers of the soul that one conversed with. No doubt 
there have been exceptions to this rule. If you had met 
Burke casually while taking refuge from a shower, said 
Dr. Johnson, you would have instantly seen that he was & 
remarkable man. Goethe impressed every one who met him 
with his magnetic personality. But, speaking generally, 
those who have produced a great intellectual impression on 
the world, have either done so through the mediam of a book 
or through the medium of their own personality, through 
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Jiterature or through speech, Which has been the more 
ency P 
= vaouion cannot be answered for individuals. We 
know those who remember nothing of what a preacher or an 
orator has said, but who drink in ideas from the printed page 
as one drinks limpid water from the running stream. On the 
other hand, how many a youth bas learnt much from teachers 
in school or college, and has scarcely ever taken up a book 
all the rest of his life. Each human being is a microcosm 
with laws of its own which must be respected. From the 
individual point of view, the question can scarcely be 
answered; we must look at the history of the world as a whole. 
If we do this, we shall scarcely doubt that the living voice 
bas accomplished more for human culture than have the 
books of the world. We are so environed on every hand in 
these days by books that we are apt to forget that the 
practice of constant reading is very modern,—and we might 
add that its results are very questionable. Your best modern 
University, said Carlyle, is a great library. But, after all, 
the greatest University the world has ever known—the 
philosophic schools of Athens—depended on the human 
yoice. The greatest method of destroying error, of unveiling 
truth, of awakening the mind, was the method of Socrates. 
Perhaps of all our needs to-day there is none so great (as we 
think Dean Stanley observed) as a thorough dialectic 
after the manner of Socrates, in which all the vexed 
questions of our time should be subjected to that most 
wonderful intellectual analysis. How our mental shnffling, 
our begging of the question, our stupid confusion, would 
be burnt up in that consuming flame! Next to the 
schools of Athens came their successors in the Greco- 
Roman cities where ethical lectures not very different from 
those of modern times were delivered to large and eager 
audiences, which, as Dr. Hatch has shown, exerted not a 
little influence on the thought of the Christian Church. The 
mention of the Church suggests at once the wonderful and 
infinite effect on men of the living voice from the earliest 
Christian age to our own times. Long before the Gospels 
and the Pauline Epistles were systematically read by Christian 
converts, the oral teaching of Apostles and saints was sound- 
ing in men’s ears and forming their lives. How marvellous 
was the effect of the preaching of Chrysostom and of 
Ambrose. The Gospel was propagated in Germany, Gaul, 
and Britain by the human voice, not by the lettered page. 
At the era of the Protestant Reformation, while we 
do not forgot the immense influence of the Bible as 
translated both by Wyclif and by Luther, we cannot, 
on the other hand, ignore the sermons in which men 
aflame with zeal preached the new doctrine in every village of 
Germany, England, Holland, and Scandinavia. When the 
first Universities were founded in the Middle Ages students 
repaired to them from every part of Europe, not to read 
books, but to hear and discourse with Abelard, or Duns 
Scotus, or William of Occam ; and whatever we may think of 
the actual philosophic conclusions reached by these men, it 
is certain that to their teaching we owe the intellectual birth 
of modern Europe. As with purely intellectual teaching, so 
with the power of poetry over the human soul. It may be 
doubted whether one of us derives the inspiration from 
reading Wordsworth or Keats which the early Greek derived 
from the declamation of the Homeric poems or the Celtic 
peoples from the recitations and songs of their bards. These 
not only stuck in the memory as our poetry does not, they 
dominated life and charged the soul with a passion our colder 
nature scarcely knows. 

But even in modern times the living voice has proved itself a 
power to educate, suggest, inspire. What did not Shakespeare 
probably owe to those merry meetings at the ‘Mermaid’? 
What a power in last-century Paris was the Café Procope? 
Who among us now reads Dr. Johnson’s “Rambler”? Bat 
We all read, and we shall read for generations to come, his 
conversations ag recorded by Boswell, as we also read the 
Conversations of Goethe as recorded by Eckermann. If it 
gives us ever-renewed delight to scan the pages of those two 
charming narratives, how much greater delight would it have 
given us to hear what Jobnson or Goethe said, to see them in 
the flesh, to catch the flash of the eye and the intonations 
of the voice, perchance to ask (if we dared) som» question 
which would open the floodgates of wisdom. For we can 
question the living man as we cannot question the silent 








page, we can elucidate knotty points, we can find a 
response to our affirmation, a reply to our doubt. Is 
it even true, as Carlyle said, that the true modern 
University is a library? Can we dispense there with 
the living teacher? Here, again, so far as individuals are 
concerned, each must speak for himself. One will find a 
snug corner in the library more helpful than a seat under the 
professor’s rostrom. But if we take results in the mass, we 
think the professor has it as against the library. Look at the 
personal influence of Kant at Kénigsberg, of the succession 
of great philosophers and historians at Berlin, of the jurists at 
Gottingen. Young men were attracted to this or that German 
University by the living teacher, and they went from one to 
another for personal inspiration and counsel. Or, tocome to 
later and more familiar instances, who that knows anything of 
the subject could over-estimate the personal influence of Light- 
foot at Cambridge, of Edward Caird at Glasgow, of T. H. 
Green at Oxford, of William James at Harvard? Scarcely 
any text-book ever constructed could do for eager youthful 
minds what these gifted men have done for hundreds 
who are now teachers and helpers of their fellow-men. 
It is not only the actual teacher, but the living voice of one’s 
fellows and intimates that stimulates the mind, opens the 
heart, and unlocks the tongue. Take two noted men who 
entered Cambridge at the same time,—Tennyson and Darwin. 
The latter tells us he received the stimulus to his immense 
life task from personal intercourse with Professor Henslow, 
the botanist. Tennyson tells us nothing of tutors or pro- 
fessors, but he does tell us of that youthful band who 
discussed— 
“ Mind and art 
And labour and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land.” 

Tennyson was a poet before he went to Cambridge, but how 
immensely his spiritaal range was widened by those youthfal 
symposia in the court that overlooks those velvet lawns by 
Granta’s winding stream. 

Even in these days of books there is one institution 
which still carries on the old tradition of oral teaching, 
and which reaches millions the wide world over,—the Christian 
pulpit. If much of this teaching is apparently ineffective, 
that result is not due to the fact that the teaching is oral, 
but to the fact that the preaching is not inspired. Given a 
man in earnest, and with the gift of communication through 
the voice, given a Channing, a Chalmers, a Wilberforce, a 
Liddon, or a Spurgeon, and the people will listen as gladly as 
ever they did, and the voice of the preacher will find an echo 
in their lives. But there must be, we admit, a fairly con- 
stant impact. A wandering voice will not fill the mind, it 
will prove like a fine symphony heard once, and then only 
faintly remembered. The advantage of the printed page is 
that we can turn to it again and again. But, given a long 
continued and sustained personal influence over receptive 
minds, we think that the power of the living voice as an 
organ of reason cannot be dispensed with or even surpassed. 





THE THAMES AS A NATIONAL TRUST. 


MEETING held last week by representatives of various 
societies interested in the preservation of outdoor 
England agreed to take measures jointly for the protection 
of the beauties of the Thames. The subject is one which 
attracts more interest yearly, and the time has now come 
when the nation should make up its mind on the sub- 
ject of such splendid properties as it possesses in “real 
estate” like the Thames and the New Forest, with especial 
regard to their value for beauty and enjoyment. It 
would be unfair to expect too much from the Thames 
Conservancy in this direction. That body exists, in the 
first place, to maintain the navigation of the river, and 
to see that no impediments are put in the way of its use 
as a waterway. Its duties are, in the first instance, those 
of a Highway Board, which deals with a river instead 
of a road. It has to buoy wrecks, and see that they are 
raised. It controls the speed of steamers and launches, not, 
in the first place, because they are a nuisance to pleasure 
boats, but because the “wash” destroys the banks, and this 
costs money to repair. It arranges for the dredging of 
shallows in the fairway, for the embankment of the 
shores, and for the repair and maintenance of the 
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locks. Its business is to do this as cheaply as is consistent 
with efficiency, and to lay no unavoidable burden on the 
trade of the river. The preservation of its amenities is not, 
strictly speaking, the object for which the Conservancy 
exists. Yet it has done much in this direction, by obtaining 
from time to time powers not originally in its jurisdiction. 
It may be said to be on its way to become a guardian of the 
amenities of the river, though these, which are fast becoming 
far more important than its use as a means of traffic, were at 
first only accidentally objects of solicitude to the Conservators, 
and such attention as is by them devoted to this end is mainly 
confined to the Upper Thames, and not to the London river. 
Legislation to preserve natural beauty, or prevent disfigure- 
ment, has practically only been possible in recent years, and 
the wish to do so, though shared by most classes, is not yet 
80 pronounced as it ought to be. What the Conservancy 
has been able to do, under these circumstances, has been 
done, until recent years, partly on grounds of health, 
which are recognised in legislation, and partly to pre- 
serve the fishery. It has endeavoured to keep the river 
from the most disgusting forms of pollution, and lately 
from being made the receptacle for minor but objec- 
tionable refuse. It has certainly prevented the Upper 
Thames being made into a sewer, and also stopped pollution 
by paper mills and factories. London’s need of pure 
drinking water has given immense assistance to the forces 
which were working to keep our rivers clean. All the 
tributaries of the Thames are now under surveillance, 
and no village or little country town may use them to 
pour sewage into. Country villages may grumble at being 
forced to keep water clean for Londoners to drink. But this Act 
has done more to preserve the amenities of the countryside 
than any other of this generation. It is so far-reaching, and 
so frankly expresses the principle of placing public rights in 
the “natural commodity” of pure water in our rivers before 
private convenience in saving expense, that it is a hopefal sign 
of the times. While the existence of this extensive control is 
& guarantee for the increasing pureness of the Upper Thames, 
it is also a precedent for regulating and increasing the super- 
vision of this national property in the most beautifal, the 
largest, and the most pleasant highway in our country, 
whose very pavement is a means of delight to the eye, of 
pleasure to the touch, and of refreshment to all the 
senses. The minor regulations for its maintenance are 
still more encouraging, for some of these aim directly at 
preserving beauty, or objects of natural interest, for their 
own sake. The oldest are those which protect the fishery. 
There is one close-time for the coarse fish, another for the 
trout, and a limit of size to the meshes of the nets which 
may be used. Such minor disfigurements as the throwing of 
ashes from steam-launches into the water or of kitchen 
débris from houseboats are forbidden. Recently the Con- 
servators have taken powers more frankly directed to the 
preservation of natural beauty, though even in these cases 
what may be called direct “ taste legislation” has not been 
exercised. They have not asked for leave to say definitely - 
* This or that object is hideous and disfiguring, and cannot be 
allowed by the side of our national highway.’ Bat they have 
said: ‘This or that object which grows on or lives by the side 
of our river-road is beautiful, and gives pleasure to the 
public, and therefore it shall not be destroyed.’ The result 
has been that the birds on the river and its banks may no 
longer be shot, and certain flowers are not permitted to be 
plucked. The Conservancy is also able indirectly to exer- 
cise some control over riverside building operations, and 
very recently compelled an alteration of design in the use of 
a building site on a reach of the Upper Thames. 

It may be asked why, if so much has already been done, 
we should not rest contented with the present control of the 
river, trasting that a gradual increase of powers will be 
granted to the Conservancy, so that little by little they may 
be able to meet all requirements for the preservation of the 
Thames as our national river, jast as the New Forest is pre- 
served on the grounds that it was “of unique beauty and 
historic interest.” 

The answer is that, in the first place, this is not the proper 
business of the Conservancy, but only an incidental duty, 
and, in the next, that with the best of goodwill, as is 
shown by what they have done, the Conservators bave only 
been able to mit*xate, not to control, a vast amount of dis- 





figurement and abuse of the river in the. past... They were 
not created ad hoc, and the body has not the position which 
would enable them to take a strong line, or powers for expen. 
diture on purely non-remunerative business, such as might 
be necessary if a millowner had to be bought ont if about to 
sell his property for conversion into a gasworks, like the 
factory of the Brentford Gas Company just opposite 
the palace at Kew, or the foul soapworks which for 
years disfigured the banks and polluted the air, They 
have not the funds to maintain a proper police to stop 
the minor pollution of the river, or to scavenge it 
properly, and anywhere below Kew Bridge they are 
entirely unable to cope with bankside disfigurements, 
Else we cannot believe that for years the bank Oppo- 
site the terrace at Barnes and the villas above it would 
have been given up to the shooting of dust-bin refuse for 
hundreds of yards, or that Chiswick and Richmond would 
have been permitted to pour “sewage effluent” into what are 
still two of the finest reaches on the London river, or that we 
should see advertisements of “ A Site on the River,—Suitable 
for a Nuisance Trade,” advertised, as was recently done, ina 
daily paper. If the London public, for instance, will only 
make up its mind in time that the Thames is something 
really necessary to its enjoyment of life; that it is the 
most beautiful natural area which they can easily reach; 
that on it may be had the freshest air, the best exer. 
cise, good sport (if the fishery were replenished and the 
water kept clean), and constant rest and refreshment for 
mind and body,—it would no doubt succeed in inducing 
Parliament to put the river under a strong Commission with 
an adequate endowment. But the preservation of the Thames 
is more than a local, or even a London, question. Itisa 
national property and of national importance, and should be 
managed from this point of view. Mr. Richardson Evans in 
the Westminster Review this month made out a good case for 
national property in scenery generally. But here the case is 
stronger, because the river 7s a national property already, and 
anything which decreases its amenities for private ends 
damages the property. Like very much other real estate, its 
value depends now not on its return to the nation as a high- 
way (above London, that is), but purely as a “pleasure 
estate.” Supposing any private owner to be in possession of 
a beautifal stretch of salmon river, is it conceivable that, if 
he could, he would not get a law passed to prevent gasworks, 
or hideous advertisements, or rowdy steamers, or stinking 
dust-heaps, or sewage works from spoiling any part of it? 
Would he let people throw in dead cats and dogs, or set up 
cocoanut shies on the banks ?—all of which things have been 
done, and are done, between Sion House and Putney Bridge, 
on the way by river from London itself to London’s fairest 
suburbs, Richmond and Twickenham. Or would he allow 
himself to be shut off from access to his own river, or ior- 
bidden to walk along the path by its side, supposing that one 
existed? Yet the public, whose rights on the Thames are as 
good as those of any private owner on his own waters, either 
suffer these things to go by default, or at most permit 
and only faintly encourage a body which was not created 
to care for this purpose, to undertake it because there is 
no other authority to do so. It is no use to leave these 
things to the local authority, however competent. There 
is always the danger that local authorities—even those 
representing interests normally opposed to each other— 
may agree to press local interests at the expense of the 
public. What is needed is that both the New Forest and 
the Thames shall be created national Trusts. Both areas 
valuable, as unique, and as important as the British Museum, 
and should be controlled by trustees of such standing and 
position that their decision on matters of taste and expediency 
in managing and maintaining the natural amenities of the 
national forest and the national stream would be beyond 
question. No one can have failed to note how unanimously 
the public acquiesce in the management of the British 
Museum and its authority over all those branches of art, of 
literature, archeology, and natural history, over which its 
trustees preside. If other museums, on the decision of public 
officers and chance Commissions on matters of art and taste, 
are less fortunate in securing the public approval, it is at 
least not illogical to attribute it to the absence of the counsel 
and control of a body of the status of the trustees of the 
British Museum. : 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
|  SACERDOTALISM, 


[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘“ Spectator.” | 
§rr,—The abundant use of the word “ sacerdotalism ” in what 
bids fair to be a great and protracted conflict makes it very 
jmportant that we should have clear ideas as to what 
sacerdotalism is. The two strongholds of priestcraft are 
the Sacrament of Penance and the Mass. The former 
assumes that the priest has a certain power to absolve from 


sin. This is commonly regarded as a power to fcrgive the 


sinner. Both by those who believe in it and by those who 
deny it this power is represented as a supernatural prero- 
gative, which either confers unspeakable dignity on the 
priest’s office, or is a blasphemons pretension. But what is it 
that is claimed? Suppose that a sinner repents heartily and 
implores God to forgive him, will God reply to him, “I have 
given away my power to pardon,—you must go to a priest’? 
I believe that the Roman Catholic and the Anglican 
medizvalist will earnestly disavow such a doctrine. Suppose 
asinner to go to a priest with a confession and to say the 
proper words, but to be really impenitent: is the priest 
endowed with infallible insight so as to discern the impeni- 
tence, or is God pledged to support the priest’s absolution by 
forgiving the impenitent? I believe, again, that the sacer- 
dotalist will not answer “Yes” to either of these questions. It 
would seem that the priest’s absolution is only valid when and 
sofar as it represents God’s, and that God’s forgiveness is 
freely granted without the priest’s absolation. What, then, 
becomes of the divine power supposed to be delegated to the 
priest? But the institution of the confessional remains, by 
which the Christian is taught, as a matter of spiritual 
discipline, to associate the divine forgiveness with the priest’s 
absolution, and to turn sin into sins that may be put into 
words and have penances attached to them. It is in this 
externalising of sin, and in this dependence on the visible 
priest, that the priestcraft of the confessional would seem to 
consist, and not in any delegated power of forgiveness. As 
to the Mass, it is said by both sides that the Roman Catholic 
or medievalising priest is a sacrificing priest, and offers a 
sacrifice in the Mass. Having, by the power of his office and 
by means of the traditional invocation, brought Christ into 
the elements, he proceeds to offer Christ as a sacrifice to God 
or the Father. He thus, it is said, implies that the 
sacrifice on the Cross was incomplete. But what was the 
sacrifice of Christ? It was effected, partly by Him- 
self and partly by those who put Him to death. He, 
through the Eternal Spirit, offered Himself to God, and 
His enemies supplied the material means of His self-offering. 
The priest cannot actually sacrifice or offer Christ’s will of 
self-surrender; that is necessarily personal, though the same 
spirit may work the same will in the spiritual Christian. 
And the priest does not torment and crucify the Son of God. 
The only conceivable sense in which the priest can sacrifice 
Christ is that of putting forward His sacrifice, and pleading 
it with God,—a very solemn act, but one to which a Protes- 
tant can have no objection. A sacrificing priest, whether his 
offering be of Christ, or of the souls and bodies of his fellow- 
worshippers, or of their confessions and adoration, and 
prayers and alms, is only performing acts which must com- 
mend themselves to all Christians, The superstition of the 
Mass is that the priest works a miracle in bringing Christ 


_into the elements, and is endowed with supernatural power 


for this miracle. The distinctions to which I call attention 
will guard us, I venture to believe, from some injurious con- 
fosions. The priestcraft against which we are to protest is 
not to be seen in a usurpation of the divine power to for- 
give, nor in any sacrifice which it is conceivably possible for 
the priest to offer; but in the training of Christians to seek 
God’s forgiveness habitually through the priest’s absolution, 
and in the assumption that the priest performs a miracle at 
every Eucharist. We vehemently disapprove of bringing the 
conscience into captivity to the priest’s voice, and the 
miracle-working we confidently deny.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kirkby Lonsdale, March 17th. J. Lurwetyn Davirs, 


(To THe Epitor oF THR ‘‘SPRCTATOR,”] _ 
Sir,—Mr. T. E. Kebbel in the Spectator of March 18th 
Observes that he understands by sacerdotalism a religious 





system in which appointed persons, in virtue of the powers 
conferred on them at ordination, perform certain functions 
which no one else can perform, and that those who wish to 
keep the Prayer-book as it is must accept sacerdotalism.. Is it 
not probable that the early reformers inclined to Wyclif's 
contention that every devout layman was a sacerdos, so. that 
ordination was simply a question which concerned Church 
discipline, and did not affect the efficacy of the Sacrament ? 
This is what Wyclif says as to lay consecration, quoting 
Augustine and Chrysostom:—“ Ymmo videtur juxta testi- 
monium Augustini, Crisostomi et aliorum sanctorum quod 
omnis predestinatus laycus est sacerdos, et multo magis 
devotus laycus conficiens, cum daret ecclesie sacrum minis- 
terium, haberet racionem sacerdotis.” Wyclif then goes on 
to say that the Church “racionabiliter ordinavit quod soli 
sacerdotes propter religiositatem et dignitafem in moribus 
hoe sacramentum conficerent.” Then, as to the nature of the 
Sacrament, Wyclif declares:—“ Nos sacerdvutes facimus et 
benedicimus hostiam consecratam que non est corpus domini- 
cum sed efficax ejus signum.” We learn from the above that 
only an ordained priest may minister, because the Church so 
orders it, but that any devout layman might do so equally 
well if permitted. Throughout the “De Ecclesia” the 
Eucharist is always termed the Sacrament of the Altar, 
but never the sacrifice; and there seems plenty of evidence 
in favour of the view that the Edwardian reformers, while 
protesting against the sacrifice of masses for the living and 
the dead, were retaining Wyclif’s doctrine of sacerdotal 
consecration, 


In the churchwardens’ accounts of the parish of St. Petrock, 
Exeter, we find the following curious entries :— 
1539-40.—For a book called “le Byble,” 8s. 4d. 
1540-41.—“ M* payd to Willyam Bucknam for a sute of blewe 
vestyments and a cope and a awter cloth,” £12. 
1547-48.— For the iron that bereth the sacrament,” 4s. 
“ Takyng downe of the roode and for makyng clene of 
the churche, xvi*.” 
1548-49.—“ For washyng away of images and for whyt lymyng of 
the same,” 15d. 
“ For a boke called the order of the Churche,”’ 4s. 8d. 
1549 50.—* De xxii‘ rec’ p’ alto altare vendit’.” 
“ For pluckyng downe of the syde aulter.” 
“The Order of the Church ” was clearly the first Prayer-book 
of Edward VI., which retains the altar; so it is remarkable 
to note that the altars of St. Petrock were “ plucked down” 
and sold in the following year. The altars were restored by 
Queen Mary, but in the 1-2 Elizabeth we find the entries: For 
a communion book, 6s. For taking down the “ aulter and the 
prists (?),” 5s. 6d. The authorities of St. Petrock seem to 
have taken down the altars at the earliest possible moment. 
It is noticeable that the same old priest, Sir William Herne, 
was in charge from 1527-66. It would seem that many Charch- 
men now are confounding the consecration of the elements 
with the sacrifice of the Mass, two very distinct things. 
We note that “the iron that bereth the sacrament” was paid 
for in the same account which recorded the expense of re- 
moving the rood, and later, in 1559, the rood and the altar 
were once more removed in the very same year when the use 
of vestments were ordered in the Communion Service. The 
spirit of the Reformation seemed to insist on the presence of 
a table and the absenceof any altar. Both High Church and 
Low have, however, unanimously agreed to shirk the rubric 
enjoining a table having a fair linen cloth upon it, where 
Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be said. 
Such services in country churches are usually said in the 
“body of the church.” In such cases who has ever seen the 
table placed as directed? It is invariably placed in a place 
considered more holy, viz., the chancel, and instead of having 
only a linen cloth on it, it is often covered and draped in 
red velvets or cloths in Low churches, and in a variety of 
colours in High churches. If the Ritualists who insist on 
the ornaments rubric would also insist on officiating at a 
movable table with a plain white cloth on it standing in 
the body of the church, the teaching of the English Church 
would seem far clearer and intelligible than the conflict of 
many voices and the perversion of many truths permit it to 
appear at present. The case of the Sacrament of Baptism 
referred to by Mr. Kebbel entirely bears out Wyclif’s view. 
If a sacerdos is necessary for that rite, every “ devotus laycus 
conficiens”’ is a sacerdos, as the Catholic Church admits the 
validity of lay baptism. With regard to the absolution 
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in the Visitation of the Sick, it may be well to recall the 
state of the English Church at the time. The nation lay 
under an interdict, cut off, so far as the Pope could cut it, 
from the communion of the Catholic Church. The nation 
was not Protestant then by any means, and dying men might 
reasonably feel anxious whether they were dying in the unity 
of the Church. How comforting to such would be the 
formal absolution pronounced by the accredited agent of the 
national Church, followed by the prayer,—‘ Continue this 
sick member in the unity of the Church.” That the Church’s 
absolution only referred to this world is clear by the prayer 
which immediately follows, and which pleads for forgiveness 
solely on the grounds of God’s mercy and the merits of Jesus 
Christ. If the absolution had any spiritual effect whatever 
it would be most inconsistent to kneel down immediately and 
pray that his former sins might not be imputed to the 
penitent. According to the Roman doctrine they would be 
wiped out already. According to the Catholic Church the 
Sacrament of Baptism is the most far-reaching and effective 
of absolutions. If, then, this absolution can be effected by a 
layman, why not the daily absolution in the Church? and 
surely every “devotus laycus” could make the statement of 
fact embodied in the Anglican formula. At the present time 
the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Petrock, Exeter, as pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Dymond in Vol. XIV. Trans. Devon 
Association, are of great interest, extending as they do from 
1425 to 1692.—-I am, Sir, &c., 


Southwood, Torquay, March 20th. AntTHuR R. Honr. 





LORD SELBORNE AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
UNION. 
[To rae Eprtor or THe “ SpecTaTor.”] 

Srr,.—You print in the Spectator of March 18th an 
extract which gives the late Lord Selborne’s opinion 
of the Enylish Church Union. Perhaps you may think 
the following sentence also worthy of publication, especi- 
ally in view of the recent manifesto of the English 
Church Union. It occurs in a letter written by Lord 
Selborne to Bishop Harold Browne in 1877. “The sub- 
senbers to the Church Times, &c., and the members of the 
‘Order of Corporate Reunion,’ the ‘ Baglish Church Union,’ 
and the other self-constituted confraternities which have 
undermined and disintegrated our Church, will (I feel only 
too sure) set at naught all episcopal declarations against 
their views, whether made in Diocesan Synod or elsewhere, 
as they have always hitherto done.’—(“ Memoir of Edward 
Harold Browne,” p. 457.)—I am, Sir, &e., 


March 20th. Cc. M. O. 





BRASENOSE COLLEGE. 


[To Tar EpiTor oF THE “ SpectaToR,” | 


Srr,—Yonr review of Brasenose College in the Spectator of 
March 18th is favourable as regards Mr. Buchan’s work, but 
disparaging as regards the College itself. What would you 
have? Is every foundation to be on the lines of Balliol or 
New College? If these be the model Colleges in all respects, 
you would narrow the type of an Oxford man to the reading 
men, and ignore that variety of undergraduate which is so 
charming. You would also limit the number of the youth of 
England who could obtain the distinctive advantage of the 
associations of Oxford. The Principal said to me, himself a 
Balliol man, that B.N.C. was essentially sui generis, and had a 
flavour and distinctiveness which is found nowhere else in 
Oxford. It is perhaps the most popular College in the 
University, and does what it aims at doing very success- 
fully. Itis quite true that it had the first-class in Lit. hum. 
to itself on one occasion, though from the expression of 
the reviewer it might be doubted. It has had its shares of 
honour men, and those of a vigorous, practical type; in 
mathematics more than its share, for it is not a large College. 
There is much patriotic feeling in B.N.C. that every one 
should do something for the College, and loafers are dis- 
countenanced. My son was a scholar in 1890, and in my 
visits to him I found just the same tone as in 1860, with more 
men who read. Long may it continue !—I am, Sir, &., 


B. N.C. 











THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BILL. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “SPxctTaToR,”’) 

S1zr,—With the main provisions of the new Education Bill, 
as outlined in the Duke of Devonshire’s speech in the House 
of Lords, the teaching profession and, I believe, the bulk of 
men and women interested in educational problems are, no 
doubt, in substantial accord. But the proposal to confer on 
the Education Department the power to inspect schools 
that are under the Endowed Schools Acts, and such school 
only, will lead to strange results. Of the great schools in 
London two only will be liable to inspection, viz, Dulwich 
and St. Paul’s. The City of London, King’s College, 
Merchant Taylors’, University College, and Westminster 
Schools, will not be liable to inspection. (Christ’s Hospital 
cannot now, alas! be reckoned among London schools.) 
There exists a double cbjection to such a result as this, In 
the first place, the division of the above-named seven 
schools into two classes is very largely arbitrary, and ought 
rather to be removed than perpetuated by legislation. At 
any rate, such technical reasons as there may be for the 
division have absolutely no bearing on the desirability of in. 
spection. Secondly, either, on the one hand, Dulwich and 
St. Paul’s will have to be inspected by the inspectors of the 
small secondary schools, which would hardly be satisfactory, 
or else a separate inspector must be kept for their special 
behoof. Outside London not more than eight or nine founda. 
tions that can in any ordinary sense of the word be culled 
“public schools” are affected by the Bill. Consequently, 
even if these are thrown in with the two London schools 
affected, there will be hardly work enough to justify the 
appointment of competent “ public school” inspectors. Bat 
I doubt if they could usefully be thrown in, as our London 
public schools are almost sui generis. It is obvious that even 
the most deserving of the inspectors of small grammar 
schools would not tind his views carry any more weigit at an 
inspection of Dalwich College than at an inspection (say) of 
Eton itself —I am, Sir, &c., M.LA., Oxon. 





THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 
[To tum Epitor or tae “ SPEcTaToR.’’] 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that the recent aliusions in the Press 
to the decorations in St. Paul’s will induce all lovers of archi- 
tecture to visit the Cathedral and see for themselves what is 
being done. The chancel being practically complete, the 
Decoration Committee are proceeding to carry out the same 
scheme of colour and mosaic under the central dome and in 
the nave, and the two completed bays, in fall illumination, 
now make it possible to form an opinion as to what will be 
the effect of the whole. Sir W. B. Richmond’s mosaics may 
be admirable in themselves, and in the domes and concaves of 
the roof something of the kind was undoubtedly needed; 
but it has been also found necessary in the opinion 
of the Committee to colour the surrounding surfaces in 
order to get rid of the “cold frame of Portland stone,” 
Consequently we are losing the exquisite carving of capitals 
and cornices under a garish coating of paint, and the plain 
spaces which it has taken two hundred years to weather to 
their present perfection of harmonious warmth, are being 
ruined by imperishable stencilling. It is, perhaps, useless to 
traverse the Committee’s opinion, that all this colour is 
needed to match the mosaics, though that is at least doubtful; 
but surely it must be apparent to all that a glittering and 
restless splendonr is entirely displacing the quiet dignity of 
Wreu’s own work. Lavish ornament in stone the architect 
himself supplied. It is a poor compliment, it seems to me, to 
cover it with red and gold. Possibly the Committee may 
still see their way, at least in the nave and transepts, to 
sacrifice a little richness and leave us a little repose.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Lewis G, Fry. 


Stonycroft, Limpsfield, Surrey, March 21st. 





CLERICAL ANTI-SEMITISM IN FRANCE, 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—May I point out in regard to the letter of your corre 
spondent, Mr. Kuhn, that if the book “ Fleurs de I'Histoire,” 
which contains such disgraceful attacks upon the Jews, is 
prohibited from being used in Roman Catholic schools in 
France by the mandate of the French Educational Depart- 
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o aniinidonmnien 
ment, that only proves how much more enlightened the 


Government which is laic and secular is than the Hierarchy 
which gives its formal approbation to such a work? I 
fear, however, that these schools are not so strictly 
supervised as Mr. Kuhn supposes; and this much I 
jnow, that this particular book has many times been 
given away by the clergy as a prize to successful pupils.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., Frep. C. CONYBEARE. 








POETRY. 


MARCH SNOW. 


TuE world, that had begun to stir 
And glitter, lies a-cold ; 

The ledge is lined with frosty fur, 
The mimic drift is rolled. 

My thrush, full-fed with innocent meat, 
That bad begun to sing 

So strenuous-slow, so careful-sweet, 
Sits silent, wondering. 


My heart, that had begun to bud 
And blossom, lies a-cold; 
The merry impulse of the blood 
In sailen tide is rolled. 
A littie thing, a bitter thing 
From bleakest storm-clouds hurled !— 
My God, lead on Thy gracious spring 
In heart, and home, and world! 


A. ©. BENSON. 











BOOKS. 


MR. SELBY’s SERMONS.* 
Iv 13 not often, in the somewhat barren records of pulpit 
literature, that such a noble and striking volume of sermons 
as this by Mr. Selby is given to the public. The author is 
not unknown, since his “ Fernley Lecture” for 1596 dealt 
with no little power with “The Theology of Modern 
Fiction.” But the present volume strikes a higher note, 
and elevates its antbor to a front rank among the preachers 
of the time. It is not easy to characterise in a word the 


quality of Mr. Selby’s utterances. He has undoubted literary | 


ability, yet it is not that which makes the chief appeal to the 
reader. He is deeply in earnest, yet there are good, earnest 
preachers to whom we can pay heed, no, not for one hour, or 
for five minutes, He takes a very wide survey of life, but 
sometimes wide surveys are apt to be thin. Yet there is no 
thinness of quality or of mental texture here. We think it is 
perhaps partly that Mr. Seiby compels yon to do some think- 
ing with him, that he is never slight, never superficial, that be 
is enabled to make his appeal to you. Men of any earnestness 
prefer to be braced, prefer to be roused tv serious thought, 
prefer to have the intellect employed, disiike mere emotioual 
religion, and many of them do not go to church because the 
sermon is far too jejune, because no demand is made on the 
intellect. No greater barm to religion has been done than to 
persuade people tbat the Gospel is void of any intellectual 
claim, that it is for weak women, for mental invalids. That 
was not the Pauline belief, nor was it the creed of the great 
thinkers who helped to build up the theology of the Catholic 
or the Protestant Church, But, evem more than his 
intellectnal force, the sense of the serious, of the awful 
nature of human life and destiny, is to earnest minds 
an attractive element in this volume. The 
generation, immer-ed as it is in an absorbing secular life, 
has largely forgotten the fact of sin. It was, doubtiess, 
too permanently present before the minds of the devoted 
men who embodied the Methodist and Evangelical revivals 
in the last century and the early part of this. But, we may 
depend on it, no religious movement will ever take hold of the 
souls of men which ignores or subordinates the doctrine of 
the terrible and destroying nature of sin, and the necessity 
for deliverance from its power. It is not mere secular 
improvement, it is spiritual renewal, which is to make over 
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present | 


the world again, and it is this idea which needs reinforcement 
now that the “ world is too much with us.” 


The title of the volume is taken from the first sermon 
which, in great measure, is more characteristic of the central 
fact in Mr. Selby’s teaching than any other. It is a powerful 
warning against what he terms a “ Laodicean travesty of 
God.” Natural science on the one hand, secular business on 
the other, have caused the idea of God in all its awful majesty 
to fade in the modern breast. But, even more than these two 
factors in the disintegration of a living faith, is a third, your 
modern, good-tempered, easygoing optimism. We do not, of 
course, mean optimism as a philosophic creed, but as a con- 
stant frame of mind. God is regarded, if we may use the 
term, as fundamentally a good-natured being, who will never 
be so hard-hearted as to punish men very severely. At the 
judgment day the black cap of the old Puritan theology will 
be replaced by the white gloves of a maiden assize. Our 
literature is full of this idea. Novels are written whose 
heroes have committed every sin human power can 
compass, but they are “ redeemed” by the devotion of a 
comrade, or the light affection of some romantic girl. It is 
not thus that Christ looked on sin, it is not thus, even in the 
days before Christ, that the grim inspired prophets of Israel 
looked on sin. Nor will any religious teacher who is to lay 
hold of the minds of men and to bring about a new-birth of 
faith among us take such a mild, amiable view of human 
nature and destiny 2s this. We quote the following striking 
passage from Mr. Selby’s striking sermon on this theme :-— 

“ We cannot be tepid in our moral sensibilities without making 
God tepid also. The moral indifference so commonly attributed 
by our own century to God, is the shadow cast by the self-indul- 
gence and cold-blooded lethargy of all classes of society, especi- 
ally the prosperous. The strenuous man will believe in « 
strenuous God. and will turn atheist if asked todo homage tc 
an Olympian dilettante who lounges on a couch of ivory 
with cupbearers at his side. This indolently amiavle God 
we all worship to-day, so much like the God of the apostate 
Jews of Zephaniah’s time, this Deity who impersonates 
upon an enormous scale the easy-going ways of a man about 
town, this languorous clubland magnate is as much an idolatrous 
fabrication as Dagon, Ganesha, or Mumbo Jumbo. It is perhaps 
a more insulting thing to make God a Laodic-an like ourselves 
than to t::ink of Him as a fiction of the imagination. A denial of 
his existen.e muy be better than wholesale misrepresentation. 
He is 2 mammoth mechanism without a soul forsooth, a por- 
tentous force driving the firmamental merry go-rounds, supreme 
in the natural ord-r, but of an aborted moral life. Can a graver 
| impeachment be levelled against Him than that?” 





While there aro many subjects dealt with in this volume, 
this particular note is maintained throughout, as the leit-motif 
of Mr. Selby’s theme. And a much-needed thought it is for 
a generation which seems to have forgotten thut awful 
judgment which Dante saw passed in the Inferno on those 
thin, frivolous souls who were neither for God nor against 
Him, but only for themselves. 


| It is impossible for us to summarise the whole of these 
| sermons, each one of which contains so much food for re- 
flection, so much stimulus to action and endeavour. We can 
| buat refer to one or two others which appeal to us as being 
| fresh and original. That o The Vacilltations of Faith” 
| comes home, alas! to many a soul. The act of faith, the 
| initial belief, is priceless, “ but an act which stands by itself 
without any progeny of after-acts, is all but useless and woe- 
fully disappomting.” As the apostle has it, “ Ye did run 
well,” but why this stagnation, this arid heart of unbelief ? 
How maintain those heights we have gained? How prevent 
the soul which has known the radiance of faith from slipping 
back into the dark night of gloom and unbelief? We must 
evermore strive,—that is the second note in these sermons, 
“Tf a man shows us goodwill we want him to show it through 
all changes. When he has professed to follow our lead in 
art, literature, statesmansbip, we feel as though we had been 
stabbed when he forsakes us, And God wants permanent 
things, settled principles and convictions, mature and an- 
flactuating habits of soul from us, and can never be pleased 
if we give Him merely spurts and spasms of faith.” Con- 
nected with this sermon may well go that on “Order and 
Steadfastness” and that on “ Self-Possession.” These two 
discourses breathe a manly and sane spirit of religious 
endeavour. We are to be ourselves always, but especially 
ourselves in religion. The beautiful mysticism, the tender 
feminine shrinking piety of an A’Kempis is attractive to 
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many asoul. But the manly religion which, like that of the 


Hebrew prophets, speaks face to face with God as a. man. 


with his friend, is also a needed element of the true life. 
“Courage before men is a characteristic of the genuine 
prophet; a timid, blushing, disconcerted herald from God’s 
throne is an incongruous compound.” We may also specially 
commend the sermon called “An Early Chauvinist,” a con- 
sideration of the career of Lamech and his sons, and a 
warning to those who in our time spread disease, vice, and 
poverty under the pretext of pushing civilisation among the 
barbarians of the earth; and that on ‘Bondage to an 
Ignoble Age,” which insists on detachment from the world, 
not by going out of it, but by resolute rejection of its vulgar 
standards and refusal to participate in its spirit of secularity. 
No more timely discourses than these could possibly be 
preached. 





IDYLLS OF THE SEA* 

Multi pertransibunt et augebitur scientia. Nowadays, it is not 
only science, but literature, that makes its profit out of men’s 
coming and going to the ends of the earth. Stevenson and 
Kipling have made strange scenes familiar to us; and among 
the very newest writers none are more remarkable than Mr. 
Conrad and Mr. Bullen. What we have found specially to 
admire in Mr. Conrad, beyond his excellence of style and the 
interest of his narrative, is the way in which he renders the 
effect upon the European mind of strange and unfami iar 
surroundings; and the same psychological interest seems to 
us to constitute the real distinction of Mr. Bullen’s work. 
Of course his stories of adventure in the great deep, of Titanic 
combats between cachalot and octopus, of “threshers” and 
killer-whales, are just about as good reading as one can find. 
He has seen strange things, exciting things, and he makes us 
see them and thrill with them. But literature is something 
more than that, and Mr. Bullen’s best work is literature. If 
the ordinary competent journalist had been in at the death of 
a whale, much more if he had seen the more impressive 
slaughter by the “threshers,” he could not have helped 
writing something about it that would have been excellent to 
read. But Mr. Bullen can make you feel the romance of the 
sea itself; its effect on the mind of an imaginative man; and 
its grim tragedy, too, the wrestle with two thousand square 
yards of thrashing canvas in a gale, and the faint cry asa life 
drops overboard from the masthead into the yeasty smother, 
lost beyond hope of recovery. He does well to put at the 
head of his book the “idyll” which he calls “ The Passing of 
Peter,” a study which originally appeared in these columns, 
and which every one who cares for imaginative observation 
will be glad to reread. It describes what Coleridge must 
surely have heard of somewhere when he loafed about the 
docks in Bristol; how south of the Line, in a long calm, the 
sea will turn to all seeming rotten, and strange shiny things 
rise to the top of the water, while below the sharks glide 
stealthily, pale shadows, waiting for food :— 

“Men grew listless and uncompanionable. Each aloof from 
his fellows, took to hanging moodily on the bulwarks and staring 
steadfastly at the unpleasant surface of the once beautiful sea. 
And the livid impalpabilities that, gigantic and gruesome, pur- 
sued their shadowy, stealthy glidings beneath, seemed to be daily 
growing more definite and terrible. The watchers glared at them 
until their overburthened imaginations could support the sight 
no longer, and they sought relief by hoarse cries from the un- 
definable terror. One by one the seamen fell sick, apparently 
with scurvy, that most loathsome ailment, that seems to combine 
in itself half-a-dozen other diseases, and reproduces old and long- 
forgotten wounds. It was aceompanied, too, by partial blindness, 
as of moonstroke, rendering the sufferers utterly unable to see 
—. at night, even though by day their sight was still fairly 
good. 

That is a terrible picture, yet touched with the tone that 
redeems it from ugliness; and as the story goes on to tell of 
the old man’s passing, of his reminiscent dotage, when he 
babbled like Falstaff, thongh not of green fields, but of wild 
yarns of the sea and shore, and finally of the death that came on 
the first breath of the breeze,—it is wonderful how we are made 
to feel the fresh current and motion quicken life in man and 
ship, as the fog lifts, and the forefoot running “through the 
reviving sea.” Scarcely less impressive is the sketch called 
“ Derelict,” that tells an experience of Mr. Bullen’s own boy- 
hood. We have never read anything that gave the moral 


lassitude that comes of desolation more strongly than this 
pictare of the boy left alone ona ship, now a mere floating log 
on the water; from which every other hand had been swept, 
provided with food and water, but adrift alone, caring for 
nothing but to watch over the ship’s side weed increase in long 
festoons, and creatures of the deep gather and crawl in it, 
“ An Effect of Refraction ” is a study of nerve derangement 
comparable with some of Mr. Kipling’s ghastliest efforts 
in that kind. But we have no desire to leave readers under 
the impression that this is a gloomy book, or that Mr. Bullen 
invites them tosup full of horrors. On the contrary, it is very 
cheerful reading for the most part, though the story of a man 
thrown from a wreck on to a barren islet in the Solomon 
Archipelago peopled only by crabs, who attack him, is ag 
bad a nightmare as we ever met. There is a delightful and 
tantalising chapter on fishing experiences in many waters, 
ending up with the capture of an alligator,—but the albacore 
weighing 470 1b. was better game. And there are plenty of 
sea-yarns, some of them the very steepest that can be spun, 
One relates briefly how boats went to attack a cachalot which 
was then engaged in chewing up a cuttlefish half as big as 
itself ; how the cuttlefish in its struggles caught the boat and 
drowned five men; and how the one survivor floating among 
the débris was swallowed by the whale, who apparently took 
him for a section of squid, as in general cachalots do not 
attack men. By what means this Jonah was spared to tell the 
story must be read in Mr. Bullen’s own narrative. We con. 
fess to some sympathy with the captain and crew, who looked 
upon Jonah with suspicion when he returned to them. 


A word must be said as to the style of this book. Mr, 
Bullen has very frankly avowed the fact that he learnt to 
write in the teeth of circumstances, and literature produced 
by a self-taught mind has always a special interest. He has 
the redundancies of his eloquence, the inclination to say too 
much, Any scholar could amend many passages and sen- 
tences; for instance, this on the first page : “ Among the glorious 
host of heaven the dazzling moon sailed on her stately way, the 
radiant splendour of her rays almost unbearable in their pene. 
trating power.” The first four adjectives would, of course, 
be incomparably better away. Nor would it be hard to put 
one’s finger on faults of taste. But these things are easily 
eradicable; a course of Swift is the treatment we should 
recommend; and Mr. Bullen has what no scholarship could 
ever give, the right accent, the right cadence, which is the 
positive quality of style. It is unmistakeable in these three 
sentences, that describe the gradaal decay of faculties which 
set in before “the passing of Peter” :—“ Day by day, his 
detachment from present things increased. He lived only 
in the misty past, his immediate environment became a 
perfect blank, and he called his shipmates by strange names, 
Of any want of the consolations of religion he manifested no 
sign, and as there was none to offer them, the pathos of that 
dreadful indifference passed unnoticed.” Or again, in this 
one phrase, which verges on the fine reticence of poetry :— 
“Tossing helplessly upon that tortured sea, face to face with 
those elemental forces that only to think of makes the flesh 
shrink on the bones like a withered leaf, the men szffered the 
passage of the hours.” 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.* 

WHEN Dean Colet was providing for the future of the 
school which he was about to found, he thought it best to 
entrust its government and the stewardship of its revenues 
not to the Cathedral Chapter, but to the Mercers’ Company. 
St. Paul’s has had no reason to regret this decision. If the 
principles of government have not always been abreast of the 
foremost thought of the time—and where is the school of 
which such a boast could be made ?—the duty of the steward- 
ship has been wisely and honourably discharged. Westminster 
was for more than three centuries under the kind of rule 
which the Dean, with the best opportunities for jadging, 
distrusted. Mr. Sargeaunt thinks that the arrangement has 
turned out fairly well. He says that the school had “little 
cause to regret and much cause to like its dependence on the 
Chapter.” Of course there is the great difference between 
the two schools that Westminster never had a founder of its 
own, or separate revenues which might be ill or well 
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‘period was found intolerably long, and “an hour’s respite was 


‘creatures went to bed.. With what emphasis must the Fourth- 
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pdministered. It was a part of the general foundation, entitled 
to a’place where its work might be carried on, and to a share 
in the revenue, but with neither buildings nor income that 
it could definitely call its own. The fatal defect in the 
arrangement was that it had no representative in the ruling 
body. The usual, we might say the universal, result followed, 
Dean, Prebendary, Head-Master, Second Master, King’s 
Scholar had each his statutory allowance. But the Dean 
and Prebendaries held the purse, and that part of the rule 
which prescribed their allowances was found to be elastic, 
while that which concerned the other beneficiaries was 
jnflexible. Mr. Sargeaunt, who in this matter does not seem 
quite consistent with himself, says :— 

“Of the whole revenue it would seem that about one tenth was 

appropriated to the uses of the School. Unfortunately it was not 
foreseen that while the value of money fell there would be a 
large increase in the revenues. The control of the revenues 
remained with the Chapter. It will be seen how in course of 
time the Dean and Prebendaries came to treat the surplus as 
their own. For more than three centuries they left the Head 
Master’s salary at £20, even when each Prebendary was receiv- 
ing sixty times his statutory salary. Nor was there in this point 
any change until the Public Schools Act took the control out of 
the Chapter’s hands.” 

This does not seem to harmonise with the “little cause to 
regret.” It is true that we are told in the earlier passage 
that there was “a brief period in which the Chapter forgot its 
daties.” What is meant by “brief”? It seems to us that 
this forgetfulness began as soon as the increase of revenue 
was appropriated to the Chapter. But enough of this 
unpleasing subject. 

The statutes that prescribed the teaching and manner of 
daily life are full of interest. The curriculum of lessons was 
creditably wide. It differs, in fact, very little from that of the 
“classical side” in a public school of to-day, what difference 
there is being that the older rule is the wider. (Of course, it 
must be remembered that nothing but classics was taught, 
music, to which two weekly hours were allotted, being the 
one exception.) The junior forms read Corderius, Erasmus, 
with other less known examples of “modern” Latin. We are 
not sure thut the snippets of Augustan writers which have 
taken the place of these authors are an improvement. How- 
ever this may be, it is certainly astonishing to find Terence 
prescribe; to the Second and Third Forms, and Catullus and 
Martial to the Fourth. In the Fourth, Greek was begun. 
Greek, indeed, was a feature of the Westminster curriculum. 
Lucian, Homer, the Attic orators, and Plutarch (whose value 
we are beginning to rediscover) were read, and Thucydides 
and Euripides were afterwards added. Another noticeable 
difference is that Cesar was read in the highest forms; he is 
very much thrown away on the juniors, to whom he is now 
given. Silius Italicus was another prescribed author, a now 
wholly unfamiliar name. Has any one in the United King- 
dom read him in the sixty odd years that have passed since 

Macaulay wrote, “ Finished Silius Italicus; for which heaven be 
praised” P The rule of life was not a little hard. The 
scholars rose a little after five. Breakfast was not provided 
for, and, indeed, we find the Head-Master setting at eight 
o'clock a task for Forms VII.-IV., and Second Master doing 
the same for III.-I. But to rise at 5.15 and begin fresh work 
at eight, vmreoreives tiv vdpaxlvyy Qvow, and accordingly we 
find that “in practice the hour from eight to nine was not 
spent in school.” We do not find an account of the hours 
between nine and noon; but we read that “on the boys re- 
turning to school the monitors took charge till the Second 
Master returned at one o'clock. One hour later the Head- 
Master returned, and lessons went on till six o’clock.” These 
gentlemen were allowed half-an-hour and ar hour respectively ; 
the boys were permitted, with leave asked and given, to drop 
their heads on the desk and sleep. The authors of the statutes 
foresaw the need and prescribed the relief. But before long the 


allowed in the middle of it,” besides the two hours given to 
music, At six came supper; at seven work began again, 
but only for a short time, for at eight these hard-worked 


Formers have sympathised with the aspiration of Catullus, 
desiderato acquiescere lecto! A half-holiday was allowed 
once a week, if the Dean or Sub-Dean thought fit. Saints’ 
Days also were holidays, but, alas! there.are only twenty-one 


ance of the Black-Letter Saints? And a Saint’s Day barred 
any other holiday in the same week. Of continuous holidays 
there was at first no provision. Afterwards four weeks were 
allowed in summer, but a considerable proportion of the boys 
never went home from year’s end to year’s end. 


There is much that is worthy of notice in the early history 
of the school. Its chronicler puts together, among other 
things, some interesting facts about the social standing of its 
alumni. The aristocracy did not frequent it; but the gentry, 
the professional classes, and with them the trading class, 
which indeed was often recruited from families of gentle 
birth, sent their sons. Hence its distinctions lay chiefly in 
the dignities of the Church, which is always democratic, 
sometimes, it might be said, in spite of itself. Among the 
Head-Masters of Westminster are several memorable names, 
but all are obscured by the figure of Busby, of whom we 
may say, whether we consider the length of his reign, 
or the conspicuous success which he achieved in spite 
of all difficulties, that he was the prince of schoolmasters. 
Busby was born about 1617, and died, after a reign of fifty- 
seven years, in 1695, still at work till within a few weeks of 
his death. The fall and the restoration of the Monarchy left 
him undisturbed in the chair which he held to be little lower 
than the throne; from the Revolution, of course, he had 
nothing to fear, Busby, though he survived so many changes, 
was no time-server. Thomas Hearne, indeed, reproached him 
with compliance; but Hearne was ill-disposed to any one who 
was not an irreconcilable. As the Duke of Wellington said, 
“The King’s Government must be carried on;” so Busby 
felt that boys must be taught sound learning, and that he 
was the man to doit. There were limits to his compliance; 
he still prayed for the King till the fatal axe had fallen, and 
when the Covenant was imposed he had friends in power who 
were opportunely blind. It was one of the many proofs of 
the greatness of Cromwell’s nature that this was possible. 
Does any one suppose for a moment that if Busby had been 
appointed in Commonwealth days he would have survived the 
Restoration P 

It is curious to read that thirty, or even twenty-five, pounds 
per annum was thought “an exorbitant and rare rate for 
boarding.” That it was complained that whatever the 
parents paid, the children had not their bellies fall, is only to 
be expected. If it was, as Mr. Sargeaunt thinks, groundless, 
the latter half of the seventeenth century was a golden age 
of school boarding houses. 

Of minor figures, not the least attractive is Vincent 
Bourne. A more inefficient master has seldom been seen, 
but he was the prince of Latin verse-writers. That one of 
his scholars should set fire to his master’s hair, and extin- 
guish the flame by boxing his ears, sounds almost incredible, 
but it is true. And he was as indifferent as he was helpless. 
As Cowper sarcastically puts it, he was determined that as 
he was the best, so he should be the last, of Westminster verse- 
writers. But much must be forgiven to a scholar so elegant, 
Latin verse suggests one of the chief glories of Westminster, 
the Latin play. In early days such performances were very 
common. They were to be seen not only in the more im- 
portant schools, but in the Universities and the Inns of 
Court. Westminster must have the credit of preserving the 
tradition almost unbroken. The mise-en-scéne has varied, 
and so has the list of the dramas performed. In early days 
the Eunuchus was a favourite; modera manners have now 
banished it (it appeared for the last time in 1854). Plautus 
made an occasional appearance ; he has now, it would seem, 
got a permanent foothold with the Trinummus, which since 
1860 has made up with the Andria, Adelphi, and Phormio a 
four-years’ cycle. The epilogue in its present form dates 
from the early part of the last century, though the tradition 
is not continuous. It has given occasion for some very 
brilliantly humorous verses. They are to be found in the 
Ludi Westmonasterienses. We may recall to the recollections 
of our readers one out of its many felicities. A lady in 
Bloomer costume, this being one of the current topics of the 
day, suggests to her old lover that he should go with her 
across the Atlantic. He replies :— 

“Ah! me mare terret 
Ipsaque tu terres, horrida imago maris.” 


Mr. Sargeaunt’s Annais have a vivacity and a literary finish 





inthe year. Why did no early Ritualist insist on the observ- 


which the modes and title do not suggest. 
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TURKEY IN ASIA.* 

WE confess that the first impression produced on the mind 
by this interesting and beautiful volume is one of profound 
sadness. Why should so lovely, so fertile, so famous a land 
as what is now unhappily Asiatic Tarkey be abandoned to 
misery, strife,and starvation? Traveller after traveller bears 
witness to the rich productiveness of the plains of Anatolia 
and the black soil of the valleys of the Great Rivers; Lord 
Warkworth confirms their testimony in many passages of 
eloquent admiration ; the potential wealth and prosperity of 
these fair lands are as much beyond dispute as their present 
incontrovertible wretchedness. Nor is the explanation true 
that “only man is vile.” Man in Asiatic Turkey is very 
much like man anywhere else, more ignorant and idle perhaps 
than in most countries where civilisation has long been at 
work, yet capable of learning, as is demonstrated by a great 
historical past, and capable too of moral effort and heroic en- 
durance,as many a political or religious struggle has witnessed. 
There is no race or sect in these regions which has not found 
its sympathisers among the cultivated Europeans who have 
visited them. Turks and Armenians, Kurds and “ Devil- 
worshippers,” Syrians and Nestorians,—all have their advo- 
cates and apologists. It is not race, nor the government of a 
race, that has produced the present deplorable state of Turkey 
in Asia. Turks have been there from time immemorial, 
and the land has greatly flourished under their rule. Accads 
and Hittites belonged, it would seem, to the same Mongolian 
stock, and their monuments show that their aims were mag- 
nificent and their realm prosperous. One of the greatest 
Sovereigns of the Middle Ages (Melik Shah) was a Turk, and 
Asia Minor is covered with the ruins of the noble buildings 
set up by rulers of his Seljuk blood. Even the Othmanli 
Turks, to whom it is natural to ascribe much of the guilt of 
the present anarchy, entered upon their career of empire in 
no inglorious or savage spirit; their leaders were admirable 
organisers, men of austere virtues, yet open to the influences 
of art and letters, builders of exquisite mosques and schools 
and palaces, and often writers of graceful verse. The Turk 
of the ruling class has seldom been a mere barbarian. Yet 
Turkey in Asia is as barbarous in many aspects as can well 
be conceived. The conflicts of creeds and races might 
explain it, but for the fact that such disturbances have 
easily been conciliated in the past, and are even now 
practically reconciled in other countries, So we fall back 
upon the theory of “ degeneration ” and “ decaying Empires ” 
to account for the melancholy fact 

No one is more sensitive to the jarring contrast between 
the present state of Asiatic Turkey and its preterite glories 
than this latest observer. At the present day, travelling in 
the track of Turkish massacres is something of a temerarious 
adventure. We do not say that, like his famous ancestor, this 
present Percy is— 

“More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 
More daring or more bold ”— 

than many other explorers of Asia Minor; but he certainly 
exposed himself to hardship and risk in his pursuit of 
accurate knowilvdge, and the result of his journey has been to 
*erace this latter age” with a valuable record of direct 
observation. Lord Warkworth confesses his “sympathy for 
the Turks” with whom he came in contact, but he is no 
lenient critic of their administration, and he shows genuine 
pity for its unhappy victims. His pages abound with 
evidence of the horrible traces of massacre and pillage, and 
he is at pains to collect fresh information on the causes and 
incidents of the Armenian tragedy. His view will not com- 
mend itself to extreme partisans of either colour, for he 
writes with sense and moderation. Yet he is sanguine 
enough to “ hope, even now, that a genuine and honest effort 
on their [the Tarks’] part to root out the most glaring evils 
in their system of government might render possible the re- 
establishment of that cordial understanding between England 
and Turkey, which can alone sreserve her from ultimate 
absorption, and ourselves from inevitable collision with the 
greatest and most formidable of our rivals for Asiatic 
empire.” Lord Warkworth, rightly enough, traces the chief 
evils of Turkish government to the disastrous financial policy 
which compels the local Governors to grind the faces of the 





* Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey. By Lord Warkworth, M.P. 
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poor in order to gain their own daily bread. Nothing can be 
done until the Governors, troops, and police are properly and 
punctually paid. And in this connection he points out that 
the want of an adequate constabulary is one great cause of 
the unsettled state of the country, and that the plan of 
Christian police, which was embodied in the recent scheme of 
reform, cannot work in the existing financial conditions :-— 

“The Christians,” as he remarks, “have no desire to serve, and 
in many cases have refused to do so. Nor is this very surprising, 
The zaptieh has to furnish his own horse, and unless he gets his 
salary the only way of supplying himself with the requisite funds 
is to squeeze what he can out of the villagers. Christian though 
he is, he would probably be no more averse than his Mussulman 
comrade to resorting to such methods; but they would not be 
tolerated by his victims, and if a complaint were made, the 
Government would have no desire to shield him. He would be 
placing himself in a hopelessly false position and rendering him. 
self an object of dislike and suspicion to his superiors, without 
the compensating advantage of being able to protect his co- 
religionists.” 

Yet until there is a strong constabulary, Christian as well as 
Moslem, there can be no security against the future revival 
of outrage and massacre, which is only too probable. 

Lord Warkworth was fortunate to come across several 
capable Governors who were fully aware of the necessity of 
reforms, though totally unable to enforce them. The one 
hope for Turkey lies in such men, and in their finding their 
efforts supported by the Western Powers, for, of course, they 
receive no countenance from Constantinople. At Erzeroum 
such a phenomenon was found :—— 

“A Bosnian of high rank and ancient family, he expressed 

himself keenly alive to the backward condition of Turkey in 
many respects, contrasting the rapid advance made by his native 
country with the stagnation that prevails in some of the more 
remote provinces still subject to Ottoman rule. Few mistakes 
ai. greater or more common than the supposition that even the 
governing classes of the Empire are insensible to these evils or 
obstinately opposed to progress of a rational kind. Prevalent 
as corruption is among them, the fault attaches to the system 
far more than to individuals; and honesty requires a sense of 
public duty, a sacrifice of private interest, which is not de- 
manded among ourselves. The wonder is rather... .. . that 
well-intentioned and upright men should be found at all in 
positions of trust; for when neither the high-placed official 
nor the humble zaptieh receives adequate remuneration for his 
services, and is lucky if he receives any, the one naturally supplies 
the deficiency from the provincial revenues, leaving no surplus to 
defray the cost of public works, and the other from the down- 
trodden peasantry from whom he collects the taxes.” 
The only remedy is to begin by reforming the corrupt centre 
at Constantinople—the only actual gainer by the system— 
and Lord Warkworth shrewdly hints that nothing short of 
“ national bankruptcy or outside pressure ” could enable even 
a reforming Sultan “ to plead necessity as a justification for 
calling in foreign aid to reorganise the finances of the 
Empire.” 

“Outside pressure” is at work, but, according to Lord 
Warkworth, it works underground and underhand. Making 
every allowance for misleading information, the statements 
here adduced about Russian policy in Asia Minor are not 
reassuring. The Russian attitude towards Armenian education 
seems hard and selfish. In the schools under Russian control 
the national language is suppressed in favour of Russian. “We 
were assured at Echniadzin that these regulations had resulted 
in the closing of no less than nine hundred schools; and how- 
ever natural may be the desire to break down the barrier of 
language, it is an advantage which in most countries would 
be thought too dearly purchased at the cost of all higher 
education.” In Turkish Armenia, Lord Warkworth believes 
that Russia has followed the policy of doing nothing to hinder 
the process of disintegration and depopulation. Russia 
he says, wants Armenia, but “without the Armenians.” In 
this view he has the support of a scholarly observer who 
cannot be accused of party prejndice,—Professor Ramsay, of 
Aberdeen. Norare the doings of Russia among the Nestorians 
of Mesopotamia altogether above-board. That the Czar’s 
Empire is stretching out further towards the Persian Gulf is 
no new discovery, but the methods of propaganda seem 
scarcely creditable. 

The political interest of the book is so dominant that we 
have left ourselves little space to notice its other qualities. 
Lord Warkworth is no mere travelling sportsman: he has a 
real delight in Nature, and describes scenery with an artist’s 
enthusiasm ; he is deeply interested in archwology, and shows 
that he has studied to some purpose ; and although he cannot 
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pe said to have discovered anything new, his descriptions of 
the present state of the sites he visited have the value of 
thoughtful and independent observation. He is a very 
skilful photographer, moreover, and his work is enriched with 
aseries of exceedingly beautiful illustrations of scenery and 
monuments, reproduced with fine taste and technical perfec- 
tion. Some of his views, such as the ruins of El-Hathr or 
Hatra, the Pass above Julamerk, and the Mosque of Abraham 
at Urfah, are exquisite pictures. We have seldom seen a 
volume more tastefully produced. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


By way of an American pendant to Miss Mary Findlater’s 
Betty Musgrave—noticed a fortnight back in these colemns 
—in which the heroine is cruelly handicapped by a drunken 
mother, Mrs. Atherton gives us in A Daughter of the Vine 
another study of Californian life, with a dipsomaniac as 
heroine. We have so often expressed our admiration for 
Mrs. Atherton’s brilliant if occasionally undisciplined talent, 
that she can hardly resent our inability to congratulate her 
on her latest achievement, which is neither a good pamphlet 
nor a good work of art, though it contains many vivid 
passages and some striking dialogue. The plot, as usual, is 
Mrs. Atherton’s weak point. In order to secure the com- 
pleteness of the ultimate moral débdcle of the heroine, the aid 
of heredity is clumsily invoked. Nina Randolph is the 
daughter of a Yorkshire gentleman of good family and 
excellent abilities and attractive manners, who emigrated to 
California after being entrapped into a marriage with a 
barmaid who could neither read nor write and was 
possessed with an insatiable thirst for liquor. Nina is 
their only child, and inherits everything from her father, 
except the passion for drink, which the mother, inspired by 
diabolical desire to wound the man she has wronged so 
deeply, has secretly gratified from earliest infancy. Other- 
wise Nina is as beautiful and bewitching as any of the 
Californian belles to whom Mrs. Atherton has introduced us. 
The real tragedy of her life begins with the appearance at 
San Francisco of a young and eligible Englishman named 
Thorpe, who, with a blindness incredible in a person of his 
alleged intelligence and opportunities, fails to discover the 
family skeleton in the Randolph household until mastered by 
his passion. They part for awhile, but the war intervenes, 
and Nina, misinterpreting Thorpe’s silence and despairing of 
herself, marries a disreputable doctor, and on his death rejoins 
her mother (whom she detests) and yields herself a willing 
victim to the fatal habit. After ten years Thorpe revisits 
California, and, after a painful chance meeting with Nina—a 
hideous wreck of her former self—is summoned to her death- 
bed and helps to soothe her last moments. Although Mrs. 
Atherton is sparing of realistic details, the last chapters are 
quite intolerably sordid; the story inspires repulsion rather 
than pity. It is an arbitrary, not an irresistible, tragedy. 
All this, however, must not blind us to the incon- 
testable excellence of the opening chapters. We may 
note, as a sort of motto for all this Californian series 
of Mrs. Atherton, the sentiment she puts into the mouth 
of her ill-starred heroine:—‘ You will find that Cali- 
fornia is a country with a peculiar influence. Some few 
natures it leaves untouched—but they are precious few. 
In the others, it quickens all the good and evil they were 
born with.” We have only to add that the reference to 
Branwe!l Bronté, who is dragged in as exercising an evil 
influence on the heroine’s father, seems to us most gratuitous. 
For that we suppose we have to thank the cult established 
by our native literary rag-pickers. 

Of Fru Amalie Skram a formidable account has been given 
in Madame Marholm Hansson’s book on modern women. 
This is supplemented in the preface to Professor Hieronimus 
by a few of those characteristic personal paragraphs with 
which the modern novelist finds it so hard to dispense. From 
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these we learn that the circumstances of Fru Skram’s early life 
were “favourable to her development as a naturalist.” In 
other words, she married young, went round the world with 
her husband, a sea captain, and when seafaring life became 
monotonous, separated from her spouse. The genesis of 
the present work is remarkable. “Seeking quiet and treatment 
for a nervous affection, Fra Skram of her own free will 
became an inmate of a lunatic asylum. Thus she had a 
chance of studying one of those specialists in mental disease 
who are too apt to mistake rebelliousness for a sign of 
mental derangement. Of this doctor, of the patients, the 
nurses, her whole environment, she gives a picture so vivid 
and of such absorbing interest that it can vie with the most 
thrilling romanee.” The book, in short, is admittedly a 
roman « clef “full of life-like portraits,” and as such enjoyed 
a sensational success in Denmark. With English readers it 
must stand on its merits, literary and psychological, since as 
a novel with a purpose it has been effectively forestalled by 
Charles Reade in Hard Cash, and describes a state of affairs 
happily impossible in this country. These merits, though 
undoubted, can hardly be said to neutralise the horror of the 
situation, which continues unchanged throughout the narra- 
tive. Amateurs of the gruesome, or those persons, if any 
such exist, who may need some artificial means of abating 
the exuberance of their animal spirits, may safely embark on 
Fru Skram’s recital of the sufferings of the tortured wife and 
the diabolical cruelty of the unscrupulous “alienist.” But we 
cannot honestly recommend the volume to normally constituted 
readers, least of all to those recovering from influenza. Asa 
monument of the enterprise of the modern “ documentator,” 
the work is probably unique. The design on the cover, which 
recalls the pictorial advertisement of the “Turkish Bath at 
Home,” is quite as abnormal as the contents of the book. 


David Harum, which comes to us with a great reputation 
from America, is essentially a “one-man show,” the sort of 
novel, in fact, that might be written by an actor-manager. 
David Harum is a shrewd self-made man who keeps a sort 
of bank at Homeville, Freeland County, and engages as his 
cashier John Lenox, a young New Yorker of good family 
and education reduced by his father’s failure and death to 
earn a livelihood. Lenox settles down to his new life 
courageously and contentedly enough, though at first he is 
inclined to accept Harum at his own valuation as a closefisted 
driver of hard bargains and grinder of the faces of the poor. 
David, of course, is only playing the game so dear to novelists, 
i.e. that of assuming the role of skinflint, @ la Golden Dast- 
man, in order to test the character of his assistant, and in 
due course emerges in his true colours as a generous crypto- 
philanthropist. The plot is of very small account, the chief 
feature of the book being the series of autobiographical 
monologues delivered on the smallest provocation by Harum, 
whose great foible is his omniscience in regard to horseflesh. 
As he puts it: “A hoss-trade ain’t like anythin’ else. A 
feller may be straighter’n a string in ev’rythin’ else, an’ 
never tell the truth—that is, the hull truth—about a hoss.” 
Some of the yarns are excellent, but the mode of their narra- 
tion, as may be gathered from the above sample, is somewhat 
fatiguing. 


Mr. Tom Gallon, who has shown himself so apt a disciple 
of Dickens in his ultra-sentimental moods, takes in The 
Kingdom of Hate an excursion into the realm of mock-Royal 
romance, which most people, strangely oblivious of Steven- 
son’s delightful Prince Otto, are inclined to think was first 
explored by Mr. Anthony Hope. The kingdom to which Mr. 
Gallon introduces us is called Labyrinthia, on the confines of 
Bohemia ; and the heroine is the Princess Viviana, heiress to 
the throne, who is married at midnight in London in the first 
chapter to a young English artist named Bernard Aubanel, 
neither having seen the other until a few moments before the 
ceremony. The time—according to the rules of mock-Royal 
romance—is, of course, the present, the idea being, we 
suppose, that romance is heightened by its juxtaposition 
with railways, omnibuses, machinery, and other “actuali- 
ties,” and the story is a very fair specimen of its kind. 


No. 5 John Street purports to be the narrative of a young 
man of fortune who, desiring to learn the true inwardness of 
slum life at first hand, resolves to live for six weeks on half- 
a-crown a day, and, what is more, to earn the half-a-crown. 
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Accordingly he quits bis chambers and valet in Piccadilly, 
giving out that. he has gone duck-shooting on the Caspian, 
hires a garret;in the nearest slums, and contrives to get a 
situation as clérk at a rubber factory. Such a narrative can 
only be really convincing when it is a transcript from life, asin 
the caseof Mr. Wyckoff, the American gentleman who actually 
carried out the programme of the hero of Mr. Whiteing’s 
romance,and hasembodied his experiences ina very interesting 
book. As an appeal to the conscience of the reader the book 
challengesand suffers from comparisons with such matter-of- 
fact recitals as that we have just mentioned. None the less, 
the book before us, though valueless as evidence, bears the im- 
press of faithful, sympathetic, and humorous observation. The 
narrator’s slum friends—Tilda, the Amazonian flower-girl, 
Low Covey, and the old Anarchist—are not only drawn from 
the quick, but interesting as well. The sketches cf Mayfair 
life which alternate with those of the slums are on stereo- 
typed lines, and Tilda’s heroic self-sacrifice is worked in 
rather like the prima donna’s high note. Still, it is a pleasant 
change nowadays to find a writer on slam life who is not 
wholly pessimist in his outlook.——Mr. Shiel’s new 
romance, Contraband of War, has for one of its joint 
heroes an American financier who weighed thirty - two 
stone. His rival is a wonderful Spaniard, Immanuel 
Appadacca by name, who appears at an auction in a “tunic 
of very thick plushy dark-biue velvet and a wide hat pinned 
with a dagger of gold.” We cannot help thinking it a 
mistake on Mr. Sheil’s part to dovetail into his narrative 
scenes from the recent war. With such a genius as 
Appadacca on her side, Spain could not possibly have been 
worsted.—Sentiment, verging on effusiveness, is the pre- 
vailing characteristic of Frank Redland, Recruit, in which we 
are introduced to a port-drinking old squire who is married on 
his death-bed to his discarded mistress, a Frenchwoman 
named Madame Lafitte! The ineptitude of novelists’ nomen- 
clature could hardly go any further than this.—— Brass is a 
somewhat lurid romance of high life with a Machiavellian 
Cardinal as its most imposing figure. Christian Hubert, 
having been baulked of his hopes of succeeding to an English 
peerage, becomes a priest, and is ultimately elected Pope. 
The plot of the story is mainly concerned with the vagaries 
of a young woman who marries his nephew, Lord Bourne- 
mouth, elopes with an Austrian Archduke, takes to the 
variety stage, and is rescued by an eminent impressionist 
painter, a perfect monster of magnanimity. Miss Blissett 
has a sense for melodramatic effects, but her style is not im- 
peccable. For example, she talks on p. 30 of “sails bellow- 
ing,” a deliciously euphemistic malaprop for “ bellying.”-—— 
Mr. Speight is an adept in the art of mystery-weaving, and 
The Doom of Siva is a very favourable specimen of his skill. 
Here we have a sinister Hindoo for chief villain, a mysterious 
conjuror named Paul Zuphelius Cazalis,a Woman in Black, 
anda heroine who dons male attire amongst the dramatis per- 
songz ; and a mysterious murder, a missing heir, and a historic 
Oriental gem as elements of interest or incentives to excitement. 
Mr. Speight’s style is not exactly distinguished. He calls eyes 
“visual organs,” and doctors “medicos.” But he is good 
enough company on a railway journey.——Indian treasures 
also play their part in Mr. Allen Upward’s Athelstane Ford. 
in which the hero serves under Clive, falls into the hands of 
Surajab Dowlah, and with his lady-love survives the ordeal of 
the Black Hole. Mr. Upward is liberal with his horrors, but 
the long and bloody rivalry of the two cousins, Athelstane 
and Rupert Ford, is told with skill as well as vigour. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


- The Life of George Harley, M D., F.R.S. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie: 
(Scientific Press. 16s.)—The late Dr. George Harley was a 
London specialist in large practice, gifted with a most versatile 
and enterprising spirit of inquiry. He had all the energy of a 
boy for taking up new lines of interest, and he brought to his 
researches, whether in science or natural history, a vigour and 
vivacity which, if sometimes expended in greater profusion than 
was quite in proportion to the objects on which his attention was 
for the moment concentrated, always enlisted the sympathy and 
interest of his friends. The anecdotal Life of her father written 


by Mrs. Alec Twéedie ‘is interesting throughout; but the points 
which at once arrest the attention are very clearly marked. ‘These 
are ‘the dramatic story of how Dr, Harley lost his eyesight, and its 





complete though gradual recovery; the eurious and encouraging 
story of how hesubsequently regained his practice; and his intense 
interest in some sides of natural history, which hrought him into 
relation with the late Mr, Charles Waterton. When well estab. 
lished in practice, he was constantly in the habit of overstraining 
his eyes by the use of the microscope. This caused the rupture 
of a blood-vessel in the eye. Exquisite torment, lasting for 
months, followed this injury; and in order to save this, and 
perhaps the other, eye, Dr. Harley immured himself in total 
darkness for nine months. During this time he preserved hig 
spirits, possibly his reason, by “interviewing” visitors who sat on 
the other side of a screen impervious to light and dictating a 
scientific work which was subsequently translated into French 
and Italian and reprinted in America. For exercise he used to 
walk round and round a circular table, timing his “ walk” by the 
striking of the clock. His average was five miles per diem. At 
night he was led out blindfolded to walk, and so sensitive wag 
the injured eye to light that he declared he could not endure 
starlight even when his eyes were bandaged. When he emerged 
from his prison he had lost the sense of colour and the capacity of 
calculating distance. All greys, browns, and reds looked black, 
while mauves, blues, greens, and yellows appeared perfectly 
white. He relearnt his colours by practice with bits of silk, 
When he went back to practise he interviewed his patients 
blindfolded. The support which the leaders of the profession 
will give to a member whom they think highly of was then 
curiously illustrated. He called on Sir Thomas Watson, and 
told him his fears that he should lose ali his practice, and that 
he stood on the brink of ruin. “I do not believe it,” was the 
reply. ‘Before six months are over you will have all your 
practice back again.” In three months he went again to tell Sir 
Thomas that his prophecy was coming true, at the same time 
thanking him for his “encouragement.” Sir Thomas resented 
the phrase. He pointed out that as he “ had gone in for the pro- 
fession and not for the public” in his scientific researches, the 
profession had not forgotten him, Then taking the fee-book he 
pointed out that forty-one new consultants had been sent to him 
by medical men whose names had been mentioned to Sir Thomas 
as being acquainted with Harley’s previous work. His acquaint- 
ance with Waterton and visit to Walton were due to his 
inquiries into the nature of animal poisons. His work and play 
at science are fully dealt with in the book. They range from 
spelling reform to the medicinal merits of sweet champagne, and 
are marked in every case by an originality always interesting, 
and often amusing and paradoxical, though full of good sense. 


The Autobiography of a Veteran. By General Enrico Della 
Rocca. Translated by Janet Ross. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s.)— 
The autobiography of General Enrico Della Rocca, the intimate 
and devoted friend of Victor Emanuel, reveals so charming and 
simple a personality—moving among the stirring events of the 
War of Italian Emancipation—that the reader constantly imagines 
he is following a historical romance. Brought up at the Court of 
Charles Albert—of whom he gives a picture resembling Gus- 
tavus III., “the King with two faces’”—Della Rocca saw every 
event and knew every person instrumental in bringing about 
the unity of Italy. It is strange that Garibaldi plays so small 
ardle in these pages, but a certain want of proportion in the 
prominence given to men and events is the natural outcome of 
the autwbiographical form of the narrative. Della Rocca was a 
born soldier, but no statesman. When at the beginning of his 
reign Victor Emanuel made him Minister of War, he tells us he 
had to be forcibly restrained from using his fists in the Cham- 
bers. All the same, in 1859 he made a successful Ambassador 
in Paris It is impossible by quotation to show how Della 
Rocca makes us feel the force and attraction of the personality of 
Victor Emanuel, and that without imputing to him any very 
great administrative power or originality. “Victor Emanuel 
was not easy to persuade,” he says. “He often combated 
the ideas of his Ministers, and occasionally insisted) on 
carrying out his own, but once convinced (Cavour generally 
managed to convince him) he frankly accepted what he con- 
sidered his duty, and never wasted time in vain words of regret.” 
For twenty-five years Della Rocca was in almost daily inter- 
course with his Sovereign, who at one time at ary rate seems to 
have had no secrets from him. ‘The following scene, which 
occurred just after the battle of Magenta and just before 
Solferino, illustrates the closeness of their intimacy :—“ Napoleon, 
dismissing the suite, asked the King to ride up a hill near by. 
No one had been invited to follow the Sovereigns, but after they 
had gone a few steps, Victor Emanuel, always accustomed to 
have me by. his sidé as a guide, luoked back and beckoned me to 
join them. The Emperor pulled up his horse close to where I 
was, and, taking a letter from his pocket, read it aloud to Victor 
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Emanuel. The letter was from the Empress, who had been named 
Regent during her husband’s.absence, and was evidently one of 
a series. She complained of the insufficient forces left in France 
in caso of s possible Prussian invasion, and requested the 
Emperor.to come to an immediate decision, and send back part 
of the Armée d’Italie. She bade him consider the terrible con- 
sequences of a defeat on the Rhine, and advised him to take 
advantage of the victories already won, to conclude peace, and to 
return to France.” “ Victor Emanuel listened in silence. He 
understood, as I did, that all was finished, and that the Emperor 
would not risk his own throne to serve Italy.” ‘ Reading the 
letter of the Empress without comment was a tacit retractat by 
the Emperor of his promise to free Italy frum the Alps to the 


Adriatic.” 





Messrs. Dent and Co. are bringing out a series of “ Illustrated 
English Poems” (3s. 6d.), edited by Mr. Ernest Rhys. Of the four 
sent for review, The Songs of Shakespeare, illustrated by Mr. Paul 
Woodroffe, i3 the best. He has not attempted to reproduce in 
picture-writing the several images by which Shakespeare has 
pictured men and things in words; but looking at them as a 
whole, he has given them to us with details all his own. He has 
a delicate touch, and his pictures have that peculiar effect that 
can be characterised as quality. Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
illustrations of The Sensitive Plant are so fantastic as to be hardly 
intelligible. Oddly enough, the best of them, “ Night in the 
Garden,” is put in upside down, as isalso one of Mr Richardson’s 
illustrations to The Deserted Village, a pretty wash drawing of 
sheep being driven along a moorland road. The picture of an 
old woman with a bundle of sticks (p. 30) is efso worth notice. 
Mr. R. W. A. Rouse has illustrated the Elegy Written ina Country 
Churchyard. His pictures are too pictures jue for the classical 
style of the poem to be appropriate. Mr. “thys’s little introduc- 
tions are pleasantly written, and the paper and printing, both of 
the photogravures and the letterpress, of these books, is all that 
could be wished for. 


Eleanor Leslie: a Memoir. By J. M. Stone. (Art and Book 
Company. 7s. 6d.)—The Life of Eleanor Leslie is a book 
which has little interest for any but Catholic readers. Mrs. 
Leslie was a devout lady, apparently of much personal charm. 
In middle life she entered the Roman Church. Inashort time she 
converted all her children and her husband to her new faith— 
Mrs. Leslie had no doubt a gift for proselytising, and at the time 
of the Oxford Movement she was instrumental in many conver- 
sions, Three of her children entered convents. The sentiment of 
the book is entirely foreign to the Protestant mind. In a 
eulogistie passage Mrs. Leslie is spoken of as “greedy of 
suffering,” and as being “ enabled to leap forward and welcome 
trials.” It is strange to hear of a son who during his novitiate 
was given “a special injunction to be affectionate ” to his mother, 
on one of the rare occasions when she was allowed to see him. 





Sketches from Memory. By G. A. Storey, A.R.A. With 93 
Mustrations by the Author. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
—This book is so full of good stories and pleasant talk that it is 
difficult to know which part to call our readers’ attention to first. 
However, just now the chapters dealing with Paris in 1848 will 
be read with special interest. Mr. Storey was at school for two 
years at M. Moraud's in the Avenue Marbeuf, and there he heard 
and saw a good deal of the politics of the time. He gites some 
amusing extracts from his diary. This is the entry on 
“Feb. 16th, 1848. Heard there was going to be a Revolution. 
William’s pigeons had a young one...... 22nd. Revolution 
commenced.” Even from his window he managed to see a good 
many exciting things, such as a crowd singing ‘“ Mourir pour la 
Patrie,” following a cart full of dead bodies. Some days later, 
when, according to the diary, the Revolution was finished, M. 
Moraud took several of the boys for a walk. They joined the 
crowd that poured into the Tuileries, and were spectators of the 
apish tricks of the mob, of which this is a sample :—‘‘ While I 
was standing in one of the grand apartments, looking on in 
wonder, a little man, with a sword almost as big as himself, 
stood in front of a magnificent mirror that reached from the floor 
to the ceiling ; he surveyed it for a moment, and then, as though 
he were about to storm a town single-handed, went deliberately 
up to it, and with one blow of his great cavalry blade shivered it 
to pieces. As they fell at his feet, he put on a grand air and said 
‘La!’ as if this was one of the greatest deeds he had ever accom- 
plished, and the proudest moment of his life”’ Mr. Storey’s 
account of his friendship with the Leslies, and of the witty and 
good-natured talk that went on at their house, is as good as any- 
thing in the book. This is an amusing instance :—“ I happened 
to be lunching one day at Leslie’s when Cruikshank was of the 





party. Leslie, knowing that his friend had become a staunch 
teetotaler, said, with a sly look, ‘Mr. Cruikshank, may I have the 
pleasure of a glass of wine with you?’ raising his own and passing 
the decanter. ‘No, my dear Leslie,’ said Cruikshank, ‘I don’t 
drink wine, you know, but I shall be very happy to take a potato 
with you!’ Whereupon he held one up on the end of his fork, 
nodded to Leslie, bit a piece off, and wished him a very good 
health, Leslie laughing and sipping his sherry at the same time.” 
The chapters on Spain are pleasant reading, and the peculiarities 
of Spanish manners and ctistoms are described with some humour. 
Mr. Storey has included some specimens of his art in this volume, 
but the real interest of the book is in the text. 


Early Italian Love Stories, Taken from the Originals by Una 
Taylor. Illustrated by Henry J. Ford. (Longmans and Co, 
15s.)—These stories range from Boccaccio in the fourteenth 
century to Matteo Bandello in the sixteenth. The difficult work 
of translation, and, in places, of adaptation, has been well done, 
and the charm of “the love, the joyaunce, and the gallantry” 
which roused Coleridge from his dreary mood is still potent. In 
“The Lady of Belmonte,” one of the best of these stories, we 
have Portia and Bassanio in slightly different surroundings. 
Most of the tales, indeed, have a Shakespearian flavour, if we 
may so put it. Mr. Ford has given us some beautiful illustra- 
tions. He must surely have been thinking of these lines from 
Coleridge’s “‘ The Garden of Boccaccio” while he was drawing the 
frontispiece :— 


**I sea no longer! I myself am there, 
Sit on the ground-eward and the banquet share, 
Tis I that sweep that Inte’s love-echoing strings, 
And gaze upon the maid who, gazing, siugs.”” 


One Hundred Fables of Zisop. With Pictures by Percy J. Bil- 
linghurst, and an Introduction by Kenneth Grahame. (John 
Lane. 6s.)—‘ This classic is here given forth in the brave old 
seventeenth-century version of Sir Roger L’Estrange,” to quote 
Mr. Grahame’s introduction, in which he also gives us an 
amusing account of his idea of the origin of the fable. Mr. 
Billinghurst’s full-page illustrations are well drawn, and full of a 
quaint humour very appropriate to the subject. His beasts and 
birds are in truth animals, but he has succeeded in giving them 
strongly marked characteristic expressions. The picture of the 
fox and the crocodile discussing their pedigrees is delightful. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this Heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Banners of the Christian Faith. By the Bishop of Stepney. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s. 6d.)\—We welcome these 
discourses, most of them delivered in the course of the preacher’s 
residence as a Canon of St. Paul’s. They were spoken extempore, 
and, as the Bishop explains, were preserved by the reporters of 
two Church newspapers. They take us out of the region of con- 
troversy, but not at all out of the region of religion. All the 
preacher’s appeals are founded ultimately on the sanctions of 
Revelation. So much for the substance of the sermons; as for 
their form, they seem to retain what so often disappears from the 
printed text, the force of the living voice. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Samuel. 
By Henry Preserved Smith. (T. and T. Clark. 123.)—This is a 
volume of the “ International Critical Commentary.” Professor 
Smith applies the higher criticism with much ingenuity and 
freedom. In the story of David and Goliath (1 Sam. xvii.), for 
instance, he would omit verses 12-31, the original narrative thus 
restored, as Professor Smith thinks, representing David, already 
one of the bodyguard of Saul, taking up the challenge of the 
Philistine at once. This gets rid of some difficulties—the forty 
days’ repetition of the challenge, for instance—but some are left. 
The difficulty of making an absolutely coherent story, when the 
circumstances are not known, is very great, and is as much felt 
in secular as in sacred history. We cannot profess to be 
entirely satisfied with Professor Smith’s results, but his con- 
tribution to the criticism of the book is of great value. 


The Church and its Accusers. By Joseph Hammond, LL.B. 
(Skeffington and Sons.)—This volume contains six addresses, 
which have for their object to “defend the Christian Church 
against the aspersions of the Nonconformists.” Canon Hammond’s 
tone is reasonable and moderate, though he is, we think, inclined 
to minimise the movément towards exclusion, which is, after all, 
the chief cause of Nonconformist bitterness. The rigour with 
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which the maxim nulla salus extra ecclesiam is applied as between 
the Church and Dissent has we greatly fear increased within the 
last thirty years. In face of this courtesy of manner does not go 
very far. What, too, has Canon Hammond to say to the claim 
that every doctrine and practice, not forbidden at the Reforma- 
tion, is permissible P It is no good to tell an assailant that the 
Articles are anti-Roman, when he can retort that the Articles 
are treated with absolute contempt by a powerful and energetic 
section of the clergy. 





Comrades All. By Walter J. Mathams. (Chatto and Windus, 
2s.)—This is a volume of addresses—we suppose that they have 
been spoken to audiences—full of genuine sympathy with the 
soldier, and of appreciation of his wants. Each is headed by 
some familiar phrase. One has the beginning of the well-known 
recruiting advertisement, “‘ Wanted, Men”; another, “ Rising in 
the Ranks”; another, ‘“‘Remember Gordon”; another, again, 
“Sentry Go.” Lord Roberts prefixes a few words of commenda- 
tion, which are amply justified. 





In the series of “ Heroes of the Reformation” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 6s.), we have Philip Melanchthon, by James William 
Richard, D.D. Philip Schwartzerd (a name Grecised into 
“Melanchthon,” or, as the Reformer himself preferred in latter 
years to spell it, “ Melanthon”) was born in 1497. His father 
was a skilful armourer, a Benvenuto C+llini in a humble way; on 
the mother’s side he was of kin to Reuchlin. His first work was 
done at Tiibingen. But Tibingen was dominated by a very 
narr..w spirit—a curious contrast to its later history—and in 1518 
he accepted an invitation to Wittenberg, where Luther had been 
lecturing for ten years The two men soon set up a friendship 
which had great results for both. They supplemented each other’s 
qualities. ““Egregium temperamentum, si virtutes misceres.” 
Professor Richard tells the story of M+lanchthon in an attractive 
way. He takes. it seems to us,a less favourable view of Luther’s 
conduct in the Peasants’ Wr than his colleague, Dr. Jacobs, 
has done. This could hardly have been avoided. When 
biographers cease to be partial to their heroes the millenniuin 
must be near. 





Longinus on the Sublime. Edited, with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, &e, hy W. Rhys Roberts. (Cambridge University Press. 
9s.)—Professor Roberts begins by arguing that the treati-e was 
not written by Longinus, —-i.e., by the famous Minister of Zenobia 
of Palmyra He proceeds to argue that it belongs, not to the 
third century, as the Longinus authorship requires, but to the 
first. One of his arguuients is the absence of all reference to 
second and third c+ntury writers, confirmed by a reference to 
Theodorus of Rhodes, who taught rhetoric to Tiberius. 
says of a certain d-fect in style that Theodorus mapévdupcer 
éxdde1, where the imperfect may imply personal observation of 
the teacher’s practice.: Tuo second section of the introduction 
deals with the “Contents and Character of the Treatise.” 
The word (ius) commonly translated by “The Sublime” 
would rather .mean “elevation” or “distinction in style,” 
and the anonymous author, if, indeed, he is anonymous, 
delivers a@ nuwber of remarkibly just judgments in which 
bis principles sre applied to the great writers of Greece. Here 
is cone which has lately received an unexpected contirmation. 
“Tn lyric poetry would you prefer to be Bacchylides rather than 
Pindar? and in tragedy to be Ion of Chios rather than Sophocles ? 
It is true that Bacchylides and Ion are entirely elegant writers 
of the polished school, while Pindar and Sophocles, although at 
times they burn everything before them, as it were, in their swift 
career, are often extinguished unaccountably, and fail most 
lamentably.” Professor Koberts deals satisfactorily with his author, 
who is by no means easy. He does not give a commentary, but 
adds some valuable appendices on the text, the language, the 
literary references, and the bibliography of his author. 


rs 
) 





Cameos from English History: the Eighteenth Century. By the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” (Macmillan and Co. 5s.)— 
In this ninth series of her “ Cameos,” as in its predecessors, Miss 
Yonge gives a liberal interpretation to “English history.” Of 
course, all European politics had some relation to English affairs, 
but it is difficult to see what connection sufficiently close to 
warrant the insertion of the chapter, the “ Fall of the Jesuits” 
had with our history. Miss Yonge ought to give her readers the 
clue. The subject presumably had a special interest for her, 
though she certainly does not look allroundit. Their aim, she 
telis us, is “to make the Pope the supreme object of loyalty on 
earth.” Butis it a single-minded aim? Has she ever heard of 


the * Black Pope”? The last five chapters, again, are given ¢ 


(He | 


the story of the French Revolution. Here the connection with: 
England is closer. Still, the subject should have been treated 
from the point of view of this connection, It is needless to say 
that this is an attractive book which will please all readers; °. 
whether they accept Miss Yonge’s views on politics and religion 
orno, On p. 98 “est” should be “ ut.” 





Cambridge Compositions, Greek and Latin. Edited by R. D. 
Archer-Hind, M.A., and R. D. Hicks, M.A. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press 12s.)—Here we have something less than five 
hundred pages of translations, as equally divided as may be 
between prose and verse, Greek and Latin. Such a division is of 
course perfectly right from the point of view of the editors, 
The collection ‘‘is designed to meet the practical needs of school. 
masters, and to provide an advanced course of composition.” 
The general reader will not probably give much time to the 
prose, Greek or Latin. To the teacher or the student these divi- 
sions will be specially valuable. The same reasons hold good 
with the proportion given to iambics in the Greek verse. Iambicg 
are not so interesting, and do not give so much scope to in- 
genuity and good taste as elegiacs and lyrics, but they are 
practically more useful. It is scarcely necessdry to say that the 
quality of the collection is excellent. In this point Cambridge 
classics cannot be equalled. They would easily hold the field 
against the world. Here is a specimen which has the convenience 
of rendering an English original known to every one Keats’s 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” beginning “ Who are these coming to 
the sacrifice ?”) :— 


** Qnae venit hac ad sacra cohors, horrende sacerdos ? 

quis e hov iw duci: 2? cm viret ara “eo P 

Caelum s) pic ens en viet ma mugit ad suras ; 
ter. pn e tpl xis mola terya «onis 

Q odr arowi uum, faviove warive propinguum, 
aut plac da in sols movtibus arce -itum, 

civrusacun tis so-mnm haclae eling: ? 
Sieerg, npids una - mpnsinomn. «le ; 

sie 8 at inane forum ;opuo; © que Duntius unquam, 
que sis dese tum sot , ‘eferre potest.” 


But we must not omit a delightful couplet from Byron :— 
3 I hf 

** A man moot serve hix t me to every tra e 

Suave cenusure—crities ali are ready mane,” 

“EB ® 


nascuntur ¢ 
On the last line of p 289 av5pao: can hardly be right. 


GY), qnsqne sua tiro ex.1cendns in arte, 
tic, Mec h..bet cessara m-. istrna,” 





An Outline of the History of EB lucutional Theories in England. By 
H.T. Mark. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 8s.)—Thisis an interest 
ing little book. ‘The mutter is, for the wost part, familur to 
students of the subject, but is well arranged, so that the nerrow 
limits within which Mr. Mark hus had to work are made to con 
tain whit is substantially necessary. One of the most instrue- 
tive chapters is that on “ Physical Education,” a province in 
which much remaius to be done. [If the County Councils would 
spend some of the money which is now being laid out, not »lways 
to the best advantage, oa technical education, in paying itinerant 





Grill- wasters, they would do well. 

MiscELLANEOUS.—Historic New York. Edited by Maud Wilder 
Goodwin, Alice Carrington Royce, Ruth Putnim, and Eva Palmer 
Brownell. (G. P. Putuam’'s sons. 12s.1:—This volame contains 
“ woncgraphs on localities and institutions of Old New York.” 
Mr. Williams, for instance, gives us the history of Tammany Hall, 
which has been the ruler of the municipal government for more 
than a century, and Mr. G, V. Morgan writes on “Slavery 
in New York.” The number of slaves in the State reached 
its maximum in 1790 (twenty-one thousand three hundred and 
twenty-four), in 1840 there were four. Among other papers 
are “The New York Press and its Makers” (the New York 
Gasette appeared in 1725), “Old Taverns and Posting Inns,’ 
and “Early Schools and Schoolmasters.”.——The Dawn of 
Reason, by James Weir (Macmillan and Co., 5s.), has for its 
subject one of the most interesting topics in the whole range 


er 


+ of knowledge, “The Mental Traits in the Lower Animals.” 


The old “instinct” theory can hardly survive, at least among 
those who keep an open mind, If it does, this book should bea 
death-blow to it. Modern Mysticism, and other Essays, by 
Francis Grierson (G. Allen, 3s. 6d. net), takes a wide range of 
subjects, chiefly literary. Mr. Grierson has a right to speak, for 
he uses with success one of the most difficult of literary forms, 
the essay.—— We may mention together The Hunterian Oration, 
1899, by Sir W. MacCormack (Smith, Elder, and Co.); The 
| Principles of Bacteriology, by Dr. Ferdinand Hueppe, translated 
| by Dr. E. O. Jordan (Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 
93.); The Plague in India, by C. Godfrey Giinstrel (Swan 
| Sonnenschein and Co., 2s.)—the author believes in “common 
salt”; and Ambulance Lectures, by Sam, Osborn (H. K. Lewis), “a 
fourth edition.” 
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In the series of “ Medieval Towns” (J. M. Dent and Co.) we 
have The Story of Rouen, by Andrea Cook (4s. 6d. net). Rouen 
has probably been a seat of human habitation from far beyond 
the dawn of history, but its importance is not of very early 
date. Cesar does not. mention it, but it was a Roman town. 
Its greatness, however, is due to the Normans. Duke Rollo set 
up a castle there. From then also.came. its decline. As our 
author puts it, they brought about “the Conquest of England, 
and the Fall of Normandy.” Mr. Cook traces the history of the 
town down to the present time. It can boast some great names 
in modern days. Pierre Corneille was born here; so were 
Flaubert, Maupassant, and Hector Malot. A less creditable 
distinction comes from Marat. The volume is very prettily 
illustrated. ——With this may be mentioned A Picturesque History 
of Yorkshire, by J. S. Fletcher (same publishers, 1s. net), based 
“on personal observation.” The first part (there are to be 
eighteen in all) includes “The Humber and Ouse from Spurn 
Head to Howden.” 








Reprints AND New Epririons —The Poems of Thomas Carew. 
Edited by Arthur Vincent. (Lawrence and Bullen.)——In the 
“Temple Edition of the Waverley Novels” (J. M. Dent and Co.), 
St. Ronan’s Well, 2 vols——In the “Temple Classics” (same 
publishers, 1s. 6d. net per vol.), Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Mr. 
Grant Allen is editor.——The Natural History of Selborne. By 
Gilbert White. Wehave Part I. (John Lane. 1s. 6d. net.)— 
The illustrations are by Edmund H. New.——Songs and Poems. 
By T. D, Sullivan. (Sealy, Bryers,and Walker, Dublin. 2s.) 
D’Essambue, Governor of St. Martinique. By Henry John Smith. 
(Cornish Brothers, Birmingham.)——How to Get Strong and How 
to Stay So. By William Blaikie. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. 63 )——The Redemption of Freetown. By Charles M. Sheldon. 
$.8.U. 1s)——Sir Godfrey’s Grund-daughters. By. Rosa N. 
Carey. (Macmillan and Co. 33. 6d.)——Fame the Fiddler. By 
C.J. Adair FitaGerald. (Greening and Co. 2s. 6d.)——For the 
Sake of the Family. By May Crommelin. (Jarrold and Sons. 
83. 6d.)——Fellow Passengers. By Rivington Pyke. (Greening 
and Co. 6d.) 


We have received The Clergy Directory and Parish Quide 
(J. E. Phillips, 4s. 6d.), the twenty-ninth annual issue. 
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“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRIGS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Eeqnave Boslens, 
| and Charming Colourings. 
Decorative | Tapesteirs |SeRGES | ORETtONNKS, VELV+ TEENS 
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Beautif~ul.aud Inexpensive. |; VELVETS LosHES /iMusiINS’ | GoSSAMERS, 
Parrenns Posprnee. | Laspection Invited Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, -W: 
We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
10¢ NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


Repvces 1r anD IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIO OPTIOIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, 
and Author of “Our Eyes,’ now in its 16th 
Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpon, W.0., 
may be consulted personally free of charze. 
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NATURE’S OWN PURIFIER. 
BRAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


has long been acknowledged as a natural preventive. of illness, 
Its purifjing action on the digestive organs renders it indispens- 
able in cases of indigestion, diarrhea, enteric fever, kc, Powder, 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


IN THIS SOCIETY are combined the advantages of Mutual 
Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Accumulated Funds exceed £11,000,000.. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. More than 
One-Haif of the Members who died during the Septennial period 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of 
other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 

about 50 per cent. to the Policies which participated. 
Lonpon: 17 Kine Witimam Street, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Anprew Squarz, EDINBURGH. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1897 pe . £425,000,000, 
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CELLULAR DRESS SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR ATHLETIC SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR NEGLIGE SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR DAY SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR PYJAMAS. 
CELLULAR UNDERWEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGERIE. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chilland:od. Made in Cotton, Silk, and 
Merino, and mixtures of these. 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on applieatien, 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

o 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
*“*The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEHN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society. 

THK CZAX’S PEACHFUL MESSAGH,.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Conrt, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”—(TrLeGram 
FROM St. PETERSBURG). 

Sirk ANDREW «'LaRK.— Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 


PREMIER 





VINOLIA 
SOAP, 40. 


FOR DELICATA, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS, 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS, 


‘OR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s, per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 16s. per acre. 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view, 
FOk FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMER’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1899, 
SUTTON’S SEEDS 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM SUI'TON anv SONS, READING. 


HAMPTON AND SONS. 








| “ The perfect reproductions of fine 


Antique | examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
Furniture | Fabrics and Art objects with which tts 


pages are enriched, vender Hampton and 
Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
| work of reference to every Collector and 
| Museum,” 


Art objects, 
Fabrics, &c. 





The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L° 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 





in 2s., 48., & 63. bottles. Biscuits, in 1s., 2s., & 4s. tins. Lozenges, 
in Ms, 1éd. tins. Tablets, in 1s. 14d. tins. Of all Chemists. 





Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
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‘Adams (G. B. i paispaan History, 0 chess ca racveuscassnounieioucone = Sigkfacimillan) 6/6 
Bearne (C.), Lives and Times of the Early Valois is Queens, cr 8yo..,...(Unwin) 10/6 
‘Bidder (G.), By Southern Shore, cr 890 ...cssssssessesssesseseeseeseaeseee (Constable). 5/0 
Blissett (N.-K.), Brass: a Novel, cr 8vo ; ‘(Hntchinson) 6/0 
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Gwynn (S.), Tennyson: a Critical Study, or SVO ....cscccesserseeese-+ee (Blackie) 2/6 
Hammond (J.), The Church and her Accusers, er v0 ‘a (Skeffington) 2/0 
Hbson (R. P.), The Sinking of the ‘ Merrimac,’ cr 8vo . waa (Unwin) 7/6 
Hudson (Henry), Wild Humphrey Kynaston, er 8vo... .(K. Pani) 6,0 
Jackson (T, O.), Practical Lessons in Bookkeeping, cr 890 re. (Clive) 3/6 
Jones (E. G.), The Ascent throngh Christ, 8V0 .......secseccessssesceeees (Bowden) 7/6 
Le Queux (W.), The Veiled Man, cr 8vo.., we (White) 3/6 
Mark (H. T.), Educa ional Theories in England, cr 8vo.........(Sonnenschein) 3; 
Marquis (T. G.), Marguerite de Roberval, cr 8v0..........s1.ssesseeere-eee (Unwin) 6/0 
Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgoyne — -13), translated from “the French, 

i lsistciashingibevuchsakincicsepkumeanecaiined s+. 05 ~neatecpumsa eeranememnaeaeeeneeee (Hei inemann) 6/0 
Mia'l (A. Bernard), Poems, er 8vo «(Lane) 5/0 


Mitchell (E, H.), The Devout srmn’s. “Guide to the Holy Land, 





EBVO sesesece: “> gaan Printing Co.) 5/0 
Moscheles (Felix), Fragments ‘of an Au: ‘obiography, 8v0... (Nisbet) 10/6 
Nordau (Max), The Drones Must Die, cr 800..........c0cc0ceseeeeeeeee "(Heinemann) 6/0 
Patten (S. N.), The Development of Knglish Theught, 8v0... ..(Macmulan) 10/6 
Prichurd (K. and H._), A Modern Mercenary, er 8vo.. » veseee (Smith & Kider) 6/0 
Reader (K..E.), Priestess and Queen, Cr VO ........sceececceesseeeeees (Longmans) 6/0 
Rogers (A.), A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy, i2mo (Macuillac) 5/0 
Skram (Amalie), trofessor Hieronimus, Cr 8v0..........cc-ceeeeceeceeeeesenees (Lane) 6/0 


Smith (H. P.), Commentary on the Books of Sawuel, 89 ...(T. & T Clark) 12/0 
Tewple (Archbishop), The Church’s Message to Men, er 8v0 . .(Skeffington) 2/0 
Watson (J. R.), An Karthly Fulfilment, cr SO... .ccecccssssseseseeeees + (Unwin) 60 
Whiteway (8. S.), The Rise of Portuguese Power in India, 8vo...(Constable) 15/0 
Wyliarde (Dolf), The Guardians of Panzy, CY 8VO ...,...00.++000...(Hutchinson) 6/0 
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FOUNDATION : SCHOOL, LEATHER. 
HEAD, SURREY. 

an EXAMINATION for TWO NON-FOUNDATION SCHOLARS SHIPS, 
reducing the fees to 40 guineas per annurn, will be HEL Don APRIL Sth and 6th. 

Candidates mnst be under 14 years of age, aud may be either sons of clergy- 
men or of laymen. 

For all psrticulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

Sons of laymen are now received as Non-foundationers, 

The NEXT TERM will BLGIN on APRIL 26th, 


DUCATION in GERMANY. — WIESBADEN. 
Superior RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for GIRLS, at VILLA FRIEDBERG 
conaucted by Friiulein KLUTH (formerly of St. George’s High School, Edin- 
burgh) and her Sisters, - sag ieee authorised to Parents of Pupils, including 
Rev. David Somerville, James Riteie, Mr. G, UC. Maclean, Kdinburgh; 
Rev. J. A. Burdon, perth Dr. J. W. Moody, Crewe; and otuers, 


PRIVATE TUTOR (Clergyman, M.A., Oxon.) living 
at healthy seaside resort, WISHES to PLACE bis SON (engaged profes 
sionally during the day) witha FAMILY living in or near London, receivi ng in 
eechauge a BOY (not under 16) to KDUCATE with his other pupils.—Letters, 
L. ©.,” care of R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 
h USICAL SCHOLARSHIP, valae 80 guineas per 
annom, is VACANT at LORETLO SOHOOL, Oandidates must be the sons 
of gentlemen unable to afford the usual public school fees, and must have a good, 
strong treble voice, capab'e with a little training of leading the side of a large 


choir, and of singing solos or in party.— Apply to the MUSIC-MASTEK, 
Loretto, Musselburgh. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVE KS, THE GALLERY, 5 PALL MALL EAST, 
.. ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, ‘trom 10-to 6, including special 
Ex-Livris Exhibition of Works by Sherborn, Eve, and others, Admission 1s, 
CLOUDESLEY BRERKTON, Secretary. 





JOHN'S 

















YDENHAM.—CANTAB, good Classical Honours, havin 

taken over Prep School near Crystal Palsce, is PREPARED to RECEIV. 
GENTL‘MEN’S SONS as BOARDERS. Individual attention; thorough 
g* unding. French on Gouin ¥ tem. Cxrpenter’s Shop, Drilling, Cricket, &c.— 

Fo- Prospectus, &c., apply J. A. FOSTER, M.A., West Hill school, Sydeubam. 


HE HEAD-MASTER of SMALL PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL iv well-known health resort (N.) DESIRES to START next 

term a CLASS of BOYS (age about 9), learning French, on system of GERMAN 

REFORM SCHOOLS, as the only ianguage for first two years.—Apply by 
letter to “* W. 8.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 








“ANTED—GOOD HIGH SCHOOL for GIRL (16) 
where education, thorough and individual attention and training are 
about £50.—Apolr by letter to *X, ¥. Z..” 69 Aslingtos Road, London, 


given; 
NW. 
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HOLLESLEY BA’ BAY, SUFFOLK. 
PREPARATION. for and INTRODUCTION to COLONIAL LIPE,- & 


7. COLONIAL 





‘Fall information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or tom e Pal 
Mall, S.W. (opposite the Atheneum Olub). 





yPGBbasTon HIGH SOHOOL, FOR GIRLS init, 


KMINGHA 
ESTABLISHED Neve, 
Head-Mistress ... Miss G. TARLETON youNe 
(Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Language a; 
three years Student of Languages and Continental Methods Lat 
Teaching in Germany and France), 


OARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL AUGUSTUS RUAD, EDGBASTON, 








Pleasant situation; electric light ; large garden Sanitary arrangements certi. 
fied by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.I1.C.E, 


Miss WELTS, 
Miss 8, K. WELLS, B.A, 
Miss K CHAMBERS, M.A, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
GOWER STREET, W.O. 
Head-Master—J. LEWI8 —— er late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
™m 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES ‘MONDAY, APRIL 171s. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of ne Coliege, and is organised as a first-grade modern 
an? classical schoo 

EXAMINATIONS for FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
on JUNK 20th. 

For Prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


House-Mistrezs ... an coe ont 
Resident ... eae 
Assistant House- “Mistress ond 








S?- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's. Miss JARVIS (for eight y-ars Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (lateof 
Bolton High Scho) and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea —s. —The NEXT sienanes BEGINS MAY 8rd, 1899, 


\ETTLE, YORKSHIRE. —“OVERDALE” 


kK for GIRLS. Healtiy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. 


T. GEORGE’S TRAINING COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 
for LADIES who intend to become 
TEACHERS in SECONDARY or HIGH SCHOOLS, or 
GOVERNESSHS in PRIVATE FAMILIKS.—Report, prospectus, &c,, from 
Mizs WALKER, Principal, 3 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


OUTH COAST, SUSSEX.— CLIFTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL, EASTSOURNE.—Head-Master, J. WINDER, M.A.—BOYS are 
PxEPARED for the Army and University Entrance Examinations, and for the 
Professiona! Preliminary Examinations, The JUNIOR CLASSES are tested at 
the Cambridge University Local Examinations, There is a Preparatory 
Department for Young Boys. 


Ss": FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD Gate the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress, Mivs M. I. GARDINER, Nat. = 
Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mra. H. ak Ar 
Sidgwick, Esq., the Bishop of Southampton, 





SCHOOL 
Miss E. M. 

















T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals, Miss WINGATE (Girton 

College, Cambridge) and Miss POTTER; assisted by a thoroughly efficient staff 
of Professors and Resident Mistresses. —Prospectus on application. 





RIVATE TUITION NEAR LONDON.—D. VF. 

NEVILL, M.A. (Exhibitioner), and D. D. BRAHAM, B.A. (Scholar), 

both of New College, Oxford, RECEIVE RESIDENL PUPILS to prepare for 

University, Army, Cooper’s Hill, and other Entrance Examinations.—Address, 
The Hurst, Mottingham, Kent. 


H E LE Y § 8S CHO O tk, 


CAMBRIDGR. 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGKLICAL PUBLIC SOHOOL. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENOKS FRIDAY, APRIL 28x. 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASIER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. — An 

EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 

from £50 to £21, will begin on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 

June 24th.—Further information from Head. Master, Rev. F. B, WESTOOTI, 
Sherborne School, Dorset, 


AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX.— 

Miss BOYER BROWN’S HOME SOHOOL tor the DAUGHTERS of 

OOUNTRY GENTLEMEN and other girls of good social position. Large 
country house and grounds, Best London Masters. 


ELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.— 

Carefal individual attention and encouragement ; thorough preparation 

for Public Schools and Royal Navy; school premises in'a healthy and pleasant 

situation, on high ground; cricket, tennis, football, on. Moderate fees.— 
Head-Master, HUGH LUPION, Esq., Meibourn Scbool, near Royston, Herts. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light,-own grounds, individual aneies to heal 
and work of Boys. References. to Parents of Bo RPI Schools, 
‘belting London "Physicians, a .—Head-Master, MPTON s STALLARD, 
X0G. 
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nd 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
— OIRKNOESTER. 


iN 
hed by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land.Owners, Land-Agents, Sur- 
<a — Colonists, &eo, : For~Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDaY, May 28rd, 1999, 


——err - ; 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING OOLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Oolonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State will offer 
m for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Department, and Three Appoinrments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
d one in the Traffic Dept., 

ETARY at the College, 





thei 


be sia aes one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, 
Rai 


Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SH! 


aAUNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr, and Mrs. E. R, BREAKWELL. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNE~DAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
OLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Raley College, Abingdon, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 for three years, and 
THREE HOUSE SOHOLARYHIPS of the value of £20, will be COMPETED 
for on MAY 2ud. Open to Boys under 15,.—For further information, apply to 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SEORETARY. 


Ef Ff EH @ @ k 
ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value from £30 to £20, Will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 

















ELSTED SCHOOL.--ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCH LARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two «f £20 per 
annum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from whch the value is deducted, £62. 
Examination in London and at Felsted, June 20ch—22nd, Oandidates wast be 
between 12 and 15 on July lst.—For further particulars, apply, Kev. HKAD- 
MasTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
modern boarding arranvements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and hea'thy situation. South aspe t Good playgrounds, Strong 
resident. staff of English aud Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders 
under the immediate care of the Head- Mistress, Miss LUSCKES. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliauce. Individual attention, The thorough ground ny of the Seaficld Boys 
is known at all the Jarve Publi: Sch ols. Indian Pupils rec ived in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S, 











UITION in FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, has VACANCIES in his PRIVATE. HOUSE 

for ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 

abroad. Highest references,—Address, 2 Avenue St, Maur, Lille, France; or 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An EXAMINATION for THREE SEXEY SOHOLARSHIPS (two of £30 and 
a will be HELD on MARCH 28th and 29th.—D. BE. NORTON, M.A., 
-Master. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.— FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANOE HOUSE SOHOLARSHIPS 
tenable with or without Tui: ion Scholarships and worth £20a year. Examina- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The anoual value of the Scholarships tevable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is 2700.—Particulars of HEAD MASTER. 


S?- GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head-Master: Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from Lo: don in a splendid situation. Large 
ouildings and grounds, Bracing air. Boys over 14, ; under, £50. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for KING’S 

SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £20 will BEGIN on 

MAY 30th. a can also be examined in London.—Further information from 

she SECRETARY, or from the Head-Master (the Rev. W. HOBHOUSS, 
M.A,), the School-House, Durham, 


HRIST CHUROH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory' or Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SHOLARKSH!PS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; special'y suited to Colonials ; 
tive vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master, 


ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
HIGH-OLASS PREPARATORY SOHOOL for BOYS from 7 le 
Vhorough grounding for Public Schools, Boys from India and the 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training ; 
sanitation.—PKINOIPALS, 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
| ADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (hb, and @); 
sanitation perfect, Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Oloselet. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorp rated 1840).—PUBLIO SCHUOL LIFE and EDUOaTICN, with 
special classes for candidates for the NAVY and ARMY. Houours gained since 
December: Open Ol ssical Scholarship, Worcester Oollege, Oxford; Open 
Olussical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford; 6th in to Sandhurst ; 40th ‘n to 
Sandhurs:; 16th on to the *Britennia.. EXAMINATION for ENTKANOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS BRGINS APRIL oe to the Rev. the H#AD. 
MASTER or SEORETARY, 32 ra-kviile Street, W. 


ORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH.OLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
ensive grounds; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad, 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, 


_—— CHILTERNS (WENDOVER, BUCKS.)—The Rev. 
O. E. ROBERTs, M.A. (St. John’s Coll., Oxon), arsisted by qualified 
Ma ters, REOEIVES TWENTY BOYS (7—14 years) to prepare for Public 
Scho +ls and Koyal Navy. Grounds 24 acres, gymnasium, bathing, &c.; beautifal 
a d healthy situation; 35 miles trom London. Inclusive fees £30 aterm. Two 



































| Choral Scholarships £50 per annum. 





ON BRIDGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 13th & 14th, 1899, 
Apply to the Rev. O. C. TANCOCK, Head-Master. 


A K H A M 8 0 8 OC kK. 


An EXAMINATION for TEN HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS from £40 down- 
wards wil be HHLD on APRIL llth and 12th.—For particulars apply to the 
HhAD-MASTER. 


RANCE.—Mdle. CHABROL, daughter of a University 
Professor, RECKIVES a UIMITKED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS for French and Accomplishments. University Lectures ; ~cuool 
of Art. Bracing air; beantifal situation, Homecomforts, Highest references. 
—Address, Villa Louise, Limoges. 








ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracivg chmate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Oheriugton House, Shipston-oa-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 
\ ADAME AUBERT INTRODUCES ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN RESIDENT and DAILY GOVERNESSES, VI-ITING 
‘havHKRS, COM?°ANIONS for HOME and ABROAD. Prospectuses of 
FINISHING and PRKPARATORY SCHOOLS forwarded gratis to Parents 


and Guardians. HOLIDAY Engagements required.—141 Regent Street, W. 

















{REE READING (UNITARIAN).—Stopford Brooke’s 
“Triumph of Faith,” Fiske’s ‘Everlasting Reality of Religion,” 
Martinean’s:** Five Points of Christian Faith,” Armstrong’s “‘ Principles and 
Ideals of Unitarians.”—These and other pamphlets and information oa Uni- 
tarianism may be had post-free from the Misses LUCAS, Redhurst, Harrogate. 


SCHOO L.| 


Yr ae BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KING!ON, M.4., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of **Gradati 3,” &c , Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1298, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially 
designed, Good cricket field. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, MAY 5th. ‘Thirteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tiens gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free; 
auccesses last July and January. Valaable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, 
M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH: MEDICAL EDUCA- 
TION.- Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 RAMSAY GARDEN, is PREPARED to 
RHCEIVE 8IX RESIDENT UNDERGRADUATES, Klectric lightine ; bath 
rooms, Special tuition arranged for if d-sired. References to Sir Wiliiam 
Muir, K.O.S.1., Principal of the University; and to the Lord Justice General.— 
To see the rooms, and for terms, &c., application should be,made to Mr. BELL 
2 Ramsay Garden, Hdinburgh. 


ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.S, *BRITANNIA” In own grounds of 

seven acres, on hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appointments. 

Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium. Scho/arship and Naval 

Classes. Sea bathing. References to parents of past and present pupils.—O, J. 
PUGH, M.A. Cantab, and R. W. PHILPOTT, M.A. Oantab, 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £-0 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of £35 per annam tenable for 
three years for Sons of old Oheltonians only. Also Scbolarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Onief subjects: Oiassics and 
Mathematics. Oandidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 

















HRISTIANITY AND SACERDOTALISM: 
A MESSAGE FOR THE TIMKS, 
By JAMES HaRWOOD, BA. 
Price One Penny 
London: Paitip Geeen, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.0. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Olassical and Commercial 
Eaucation. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a specialitv.—Lllus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 





EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
; KENSINGTON TOWN HaLl, 


* heoture to-mprrow (Sunday) morning. by-Dr. STANTON COIT,..on "The 
Danger of Enthusiasm,” at 11. 








OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14, Boys prepared for the 


Public Schools. House stands high on Cliff. South aspect: overlooks sea. 
Playground and field for games: three residsnt masters and governess, 
and 100 guineas,—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL, 


60, $0, 
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WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 


ENTRAL WELSH BOARD 
FOR INTERMEDIATE EDUUATION. 


“APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 
The Executive Committee of the Oentral Welsh Board will shortly proceed 
to make the following appointments, namely :— 
1, ONE EXAMINER IN FRENCH. 
2. EIGHT ORAL EXAMINERS IN FRENOH, LATIN, GERMAN, 
a AND THE GENERAL SUBJECTS OF THE LOWER 


Fnil particulars as to daties, remuneration, &c., may be obtained from the 
Office, Persons requiring these particulara should mention the ** French 
Examinership,” or the * Oral Examinership,” as the case may be. 

Apclications for the appointments should be accompanied by a statement of 
quniifications and experience, together with a copy of not more than three 
testimonial, and should reach the undersigned not Jater than APRIL 5th, 1899. 

Central Welsh Board Offices, OWEN OWEN, 

Cardiff, March 18th, 1899. Chief Inspector. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREsT HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 

Prinoipal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Gambridge). The Teaching 
Staif incluaes :— Professor Seeley, #.R 8.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Maiden, 
Esq., M.a.; W. Rippmann, Esq. A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau ; 
Monsieur Larpent, .-ds-Lettres; Herr Coman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Sev-n Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Proepectus on application. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SOHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOKSTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kindergarten and Transition Masses for cildren uader 8, Drilling, gymnastics, 
LENT TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SOHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £80 e»ch in JULY next, and FIVE given in the School, Many 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitais and Universities NEW 
ang! ot ge SOHOOL for YOUNG BOYs. Special Navy Olass.—Apply 
e BURSA 














T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, 
Cambridge).— For particulars, apply ts the SEORKTARY. 


T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARH.—Firat-class BOARD and RESIDENOB.—Newly furnished ; sea 

view. &xcellent cuisine- billiard-room. Sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. 
BIDNEY P. POTTER. 








NCASTER HOUSE, BEX HILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX — 

The Rev. F. BR. BURKOWS, M.A., is MOVING this PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL at RASTER from Charles Road, St. Le nards, to premises buiit for 

him at BEXHIUL.— Prospectus from B. J. BHEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Piace, 
Strand, Loudon. 


RANCE.—EDUOATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English iady. Great advantages for langnages, music, 
— home life and every care aud comfort. Terms for Pensiou and French 
ustruction, 10 guinea; monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required. 
—Addreas, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HED on JOLY 11'h, 12th, and 13th to fill up oot les than FIF- 

TEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO KXHIsITIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean s Yard, Westminster. 











RIVATE TUITION in a CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY 

in the COUNTRY for a small and select number of YOUNG GENTLE- 

MEN. Picturesque and most healthy situation within 10 miles of the sea, 

Good rooms and grounds; golf liuks handy. Kxperienced with backward boys, 

Wife some years’ hospital experience. References and printed list of successes. 

—For terms and references, address, VIOAR, Bekesbourne Vicarage, near 
Canterbury. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


‘the SUMMER SESSION WILL BRGIN on MAY lst, and STUDENTS then 
ENTXKRING will be ELIGIBLE to COMPETE for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the combined value of £410 in the fol:owing September, as well as for 
Se M Schularships,and Prizes awarded during the period of 
atulentship. 

‘Lhe Hospital contains accommodation for 605 heds, and arrangements areibeing 
made as rapidly as possible to place the entire number at the service of the sick 
poor by reopening the wards that have been closed for want of funds for the 
last fifteen years, 

The Appintmepts tenable by Students have recently been increased by more 
than 150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Olerkships and Dresserships in the 
departm-nts of Ophtho'mology, G) nw.ology, and Otology. 

v @ .gment the teachi « of speci subjects Rezistrars and Tutors have been 
appointed in the Oph. «imic and (bstetric depart ments, 

All Hospital Appoiutwents are open to students without charge, and the 
holders of Kesicen: Appvintments are provided with board and lodging. 
eae College acoummodates 60 Students under tue supervision of a Resident 

yarven. 

a) — School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. 


‘Lue Uiubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible, 

A Ha: dbcok of inf.rm-tion fur those about to enter the medical profession 
will be forwarded on appiica ion, 

F r tue Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of stud) advised, revulations for res dents in the Ovilege, &c., apply personally, 
o: by letter to the DE3N, Guy’s Hospitai, Lon ton Bridge, 8. . 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent yra:is with full 
articulars. Schools also recom ded. MK. DICAL, &., ASSUOCIATION, 
td.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘*Triform, 
Lundon.” Telephone Nu. 1854 (Gerrard). 














DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOULS.—The 
SUHOLASTIO ASSOOIATIUN (u body of Oxfora and Oambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and G ardiaus 
in ‘he sele-tion of -chools (tor soy» or Girls) and Tutors for all Kxaminations at 
Home or Abroad.—4 Statement of Requirements shoud be sent to the Manager, 
BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Ls ycaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








ASSISTANCE WANTED. 

The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by O. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,202,—£2 7s. is needed for an aged widow. She has no children of her own, 

but a niece bas been very good to her, and regularly contributed towards the 

nsion, and has now had to discontinue on account of her own health breaking 
lown. The balance is contributed by the clergy and friends, ; 


19,072.—The sum of £8 10s. is required to complete the pension of an old lady 
4 74, who has been a governess. She has no relations, but her friends help all 
ey can. 








19.098.—An Eastern Committee ask for £8 14s.,to complete a nm for a 
single woman who is ina Home for Incurables. She was a laundreas, and for 
many years — an aged mother. She is now perfectly helpless from 
rheumatism, ends and relations do their part. 


17,436.—The sum of £5 is askei for to complete a pension to a single woman 
of 72, who was for many years a domestic servant. She is now almost blind, and 
all her savings went when her health failed, Friends contribute as far as they 
can, and she @ very small allowance from a Blind Society, 


19.682.—£5 19s, is wanted for a most respectable old couple. The man has 
been a member of a Friendly Society for many years, aud they had considerable 
savings, which are now exhausted. There are no relations able to help. ‘Their 
landlord assists by allowing them to remain in their lodgings at a reduced rent, 

19,685.—A Southern Committee ask for £9 2s., for an old couple, aged 76 and 
75. Tne mxn worked forty years for one firm, and his old employers pay the 
rent. His wife is almost stone deaf, and both suffer from chronic bronchitis. 
They had savings amounting to £76, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOO SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


x m f books at the h 
oe tore tcom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Ourriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENOH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmrN, Lowpon. Oode: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Price 1s. net. 
RED AND FRITZ; or, The Stupid Englishman and 


the Clever German. 
A Warning for the Times, 
By H. W. Putten, Author of “ The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” 


Salisbury: Brown and Co, 
London: SImPKIN, MagsHALL, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd. 





ZX A. T o°*? @ L A © Ef 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever issued since 
the «dvent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to the very last work pub- 
lisued; aiso for any curio or «-bject of interest under the canopy of heaven, for 
she prides herself on being enablei, nine t:mes out of teu, to suppiv thee wants. 
She bas the larvest assombiave of Miscell«ue.us Bijonterie in the world, and is 
always @ ready, willing, «nd libera! buyer for prompt cash. 

“a MIGHTY BOOK BHUNTRKKSS.” 
Confirmation by a Gentleman of supreme eminence, 

Sir Harry ° oLawp, Q.C., says:—“* He in fact wrote it so that she might use 
it, as he corsidered tue books a grest find....@he will have achieved @ 
wouverfu’ succers in book find ng.” 

I «book +xist. for saie in aw: nook on earth Miss MILLARD (who positively 
will not tai!) wili fiid it; nothing daunts her in chis fascina literary sport 

ddress ail wants, Miss OLARA MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex, 
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NOW READY.—ONE SHILLING. 
200 Pages Magnificently Illustrated. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


CROMWELL AND AIS COURT. Inctpents anD ANECDOTES GATHERED FROM 
CROMWELLIAN NEWSPAPERS AND Tracts, [Illustrated by Engravings by 
Florian of Portraits of tue Lord Protector and Elizabeth Stewart Cromwell, 
and by & Photograph of Cromwell’s Death-Mask. 


"HR PRINCESS XENIA: A Nover. By H. B. Marrrorr Watson, Illus 
trated by T. de Thulstrup. A Story of Adventure by the Author of ** Gal 
loping Dick,” “* The Adventurers,” &c. 


ASPZOTS OF ROME. By Artuur Srmons. The article describes with rare 
sympathy ard insight modern phases of the life of the Eternal City. It is 
elaborately illustrated by F. V. Du Mond, 


THE TRIAL OF THE “OREGON.” By Rear-Admiral L. A. BrRarDSLEE, 
U.S.A. Illustrated by Edward Edwards and Carlton T, Chapman. The 
author, who was a member of the Government Board that tested the 
“Oregon ” at the time she was built, gives a graphic account of her trial 
trip, and indicates the excellence of construction that enabied the ‘* Oregon ” 
to make her phenomenal runs in the late war. 


THE SAD OASE OF THE PRINCESS ESME. By Onatuers Rozerts, A 
narrstive from real life relating the tragic death of a Turkish Prinvess, 
and illustrating the conflict in modern Turkish harems between the ancient 
Mohammedan and the wodern ideas of liberty. 


JHIRTREN DAYS IN UNEXPLORED MONTENEGRO. By Mar 
McCLELLAN Desprez, Abundantly illustrated by T, K. Hanna, after the 
anthor’s photographs, 


THE APE OF DEATH. By ANDREW Witsoy, M.D A popular presentation 
of the latest ps) chological explanation of the phenomenon of sleep. 


THE RESOUE OF ADMIRAL CERVERA. By an American Bluejacket, 
Peter Keller, able seaman, was promi.ent in rescuing the officers and the 
crews of the burning Spanish warshi s,and himself rescued the Spanish 
Admiral He bas dictated the story of his exploit to a stenographer. 


THEIR SILVER WEDDING JOURNEY: a Novel. By Wittiam Dean 
HoweELxs. Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE MODERN OITY HOUSE. By Russett Srunais, 
Illustrut: d by architectural dagrams. Mr. 8 urgis exp ains the :evoiution 
that is in progress in our ideas with regard to closets, staircases, elevators, 
gas-fitti.g, and plumbing, 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the World, 15s. 





London: HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 
of Famous Works by Old and Modern Masters 
of the Principal Schools of Painting. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
IS OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6, 
A Visit of Inspection is Invited. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


egies Now Ready. New Edition of 160 pp. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Phctographs of Notable Autotypes and 
23 Tint Block Illustrations. 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 





1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws we ee owe, £38,000,000 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


The “ Allenburys’’’ Malted 
Food. 


and 1o/« tins, 











“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
~The Lancet. 





Sa 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/+, 5/- 





GOOD EASTER READING. 
MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S 


LIST OF BOOKS. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, and LIBRARIES, 
MR. A. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A DUET. 6s. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
By A. Conan Doyte. 
By A. Conan Dovy1e. 
By A. Conan Doyre. 


A DUET. 
A DUET. 
A DUET. 


THE NEW AMERICAN HUMOUDRIST. 
Over 30,000 Copies have been sold of this book in America within six weeks 
from day of publication. First and Second Editions sold out. THIRD 
EDITION READY. Fourth Edition in the Press. Feap. vo, 2s, 


MR. DOOLEY: In Peace and War. 


“This exe-llent little hook...... is brimfal of genuine wit, which sparkles io 
every line.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ america now owns a2 humourist who wields the shafts of ridicule with as 
unerring »n aim as A: ternus Ward,’’—Spectator. 

** Utterances on divers subjects not unworthy to rank beside those of Mr. 
Weller, Senior.” —S?, Jumes’s Gazette, 


No. 5, JOHN STREET. By Ricuarp 


Waits wa. 6s. Firs: Edition sold out within four davs of puplication, 
SEC: ND EDITION READY. Third Edition in the press. 

“This bouk shows at lest two qualities which are not often found in the fiction 
of the cay One 1s strength of style—a «tye that is terse, unaffected, and 
luminous. The other is depth of feeling. Here, one feels, as Carlyle said uf his 
* French Revulution, is a book tha: comes direct and flamingly from the heart of 
a living man...... A book of observation, of character-dr:wing, and of satires 
but also, as will be seen, a Book with a Message.”—Daily News, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YELLOW DANGER.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s., with 8 Illustrations by A. Pearse. 


CONTRABAND OF WAR: a Tale 


of the Hispano-American War. By M. P. Sx1Et, 
Crown 810, 3s, 6d. 
SHANGHAIED: a Story of Adventure 


on the Californian Coasts, By Frangx Norris, 


BY THE AUTHORS OF “CONVICT 99,” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., with 8 Illustrations by J. M. Flagg. 


MICHAEL DRED, DETECTIVE. 


Tue Unraveiling of a Mystery of Twenty Years. By Marte Connos 
LEIGHTON and Robert LeicHtTon. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT,’” 
Second Editon in the Press, Crown 8vo, 63. 


IDYLLS OF THE SEA, and other Marine 


Sketches. By F.T. BuLtey. With Introduction by J. St. Lor Stracuer, 
With Cover designed by Phil May, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE FLOWING BOWL: a Treatise on 


Drinks of al Ku.ds and of a!l Periods interspersed with Sundry Anecdotes 
and Remin sences. By EDWazkD Spencer (“ Nathaniel Gubbins”), Author 
of “ Cakes and Ale,” &, 


Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 


By ALLEN ‘ LAREE. 

A study of the effects, physical, mental, and moral, of the factory system on 
mer, women, and crildren, with special «hapters on the half-time system and 
the treatment of children in cotton and woollen mills. Alo ananal ssof a 
manufacturing town, and the houses, education, recreation, &., of factory 
operatives. It isthe first book ever published which deals with the effects of 
the factory system. 

“A valuable contribution to industrial history.”—Sun. 

**a book which no student of modern problems should overlook.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 


LONDON GOVERNMENT. By F. Wuetan 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A manual ior every London Qounty Oouncillor, for every London ratepayer 
and for every one interested in the working of municipaiities. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


By CaRVETH 4EaD. 63. 

Wh ie this volume is intended to serve as a handbook for the general student, 
the author has kept in view 'he necessities of the various public and University 
examinations, The student reading for the Oxford and Cam ridge Senior 
Locals, for the Civil Service, for the London Universiry . and for the 
Examination in Mental and Moral Science of our older Universities wili fiad in 
Mr. Read's book a comprehensive statement and explanation of the principles 
of the acience, as well as suggestive helps tor more advance study, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GREECE, Con- 


sidered in Relation to the Q.aracter.and History of its. Peopie. By a, W. 
BENN. 68, 
“We should like to congratulate Mr. Benn on having produced by fir the 
most entertaining account of Greek ph:losophy with which we are acquainted,” 
Manchester Guardian, 





GRANT RICHARDS, 





9 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


UGANDA. . 
UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN: 


a Dercription of Native Races, Snorting Adventures, and other Experiences 
in Uganda. By W. J. Ansorae, M.D.,LL.D., M.R.C.S., L.8.C.P., late Senior 
Professor at the Royal College of Mauritius, Onief Medical Officer to Her 
Majesty’s Government in Uganda. With numerous Ilustrations from 
Photographs by the Author, and Colonred Plates, 1 vol, 8vo, 21s, net. 

The Pail Mall Gazetie.—‘‘ Dr. Ansorge kas known Uganda ever since 1894; he 
is one of the seven survivors of the twelve pioneer officials, He sets forth his 
subject thorongh!y and weil; his book is nncommonly valuable. He gives many 
interesting hints of the possibilities of Uganda, a land cf climate suitapie to 
Europeans on the whole, and with a future awaiting it.” 


REMBRANDT: HIS LIFE, HIS WORK’ 


AND HIS TIME. 


By EMILE MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. Translated by 
- FLORENCE SIMMONDS. Ed, and Prefaced by FREDERICK WEDMORE, 


Second Edition, Enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates, and 250 Illustrations in the 
s« - + “ext, in 1 vol., gilt top, or in 2 vols. imperial Svo, £2 2s. net. 


*.° A few copies of the EDITION DE Luxk of the First Edition, printed on Japanese 
vellum with India proof duplicates of the photogravures, are still on sa’>, price 
£12 123, net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT-SIMON 


ON THE TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. AND HE KKGKNCY. With 
42 Illustrations and Portraits in Photogravare, 4 vols., £3 13s, 6d. net. 
*,* A special Prospectus of this work on application. 


THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN SPAIN 


(Camarera-Maysor), By Constance Hitt, 1 vol. 8vo, with many Illustra- 
tions, 73. 6d, net. 
The Academy.—" A well-informed, well-written, and very readable study of 
this remarkable politician in pett»coats, who played a great part in days when 
women, not yet emancipated, could do great things.” 


MARYSIENKA: Marie de la Grange 
d@’Arquien, Que n of Poland, and Wife of Sobieski, 1641—1716. By K. 
Waiezewsxr. ‘Translated by Lady Marr Loyp, With Portrait, 1 vol, 
demy 8vo, 12s, net. 

The Times.—‘* Those who like to explore the by-paths of history, and who care 
for the story of an adventurous life, will tind enough to satisfy them ia this 
volume.” 


MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE, 


1812-1518. The Diary of a Sergeant in Napoleon’s Old Guard during the 
Russian Campaign. 1 vol. crown Syo, 63. 


PAIGNS. By Ricnarp Harvine Davis. Profusely lliusirated from Photo- 
graphs by the Author, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 
The Edinburgh Review.—‘ Mr. Davis hss not only a charming and forceful style, 
but he reproduces the salient features of an event with such dramatic vividness 
that be almcst succeeds in maki: g his readers spectators.’ 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


By Wittiam GeorGe Aston, C.M.G., D.Lit., late Japanese Secretary to 
Her Majesty's Legation, Tokio. 1 vul,, 63. {Literatures of the World, 
Sir Exwin Arnon, in Literature.—“ A volume of unique erudition, wide re- 
search, clear discrimination, and excellent design. Mr. Aston has wrought a 
memorable service not only to those interested in Japan and Japanese studies, 
but to the world of lettvrs at large.” 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality. 
hy Wa.ter A. Wrcxorr. I., The East; II., The West. 2 vols., 3s, net each. 


The Daily Mail,—“ Truth, uprightness, and common-sense shine conspicnonsly 
in these chapters which revoal the life of the workman in a most sympathetic 
and attractive way.” 


Six=-Shilling Novels. 
THE DRONES MUST DIE. By Max Norpat, 


Author of “ Degeneration,” &c, 


THE VICTIM. By Gasriztz D’Annonzio, 


Author of “The Triumph of Death.” 


THE CONFOUNDING OF CAMELIA. By 


ANNE D. SEvewick, Author of * Tse Dull Miss Archinard.” 


THE AMAZING LADY. By M. Bowtzs. 


_The Daily Telegraph.—* So brightly written that, from opening to close, its 
literary at:ractiveness is never interrupted by a moment’s dultiess,’’ 


RED ROCK. By T. NELSON PAGE. secona Impression. 


_The Morning Post.—‘ A story seething with incident and adventure. It reads 
like a chapter torn from the actual history of the times.”’ 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By Etizaseru 


Rosins (0. E. Raimond). Fourth Impression, 
The Standard —*A remarkable book; full of perception, of strong feeling; 
it shows descriptive power beyond the common experience of life, and it is told in 
good, simple, and very human English,” ‘ 


THE RAPIN. By H. DE Vere Sracpoote. 


The Outlook.—** Bobemia and Belgravia, art and money, elbow each other 
through pages of sparkiing narrative.” 


LIFE AT TWENTY. By C. R. Morse. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO. REORGANISATION, 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY CERTIFICATES OF 
: DEPOSIT 
FOR THE FOLLOWING BONDS :— 


Bajtimore and Ohio Railroad Company Bonds, Loan of 1853, éxtended to 1933 at 
Four per Cent. . ; 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 100-Year Five per Cent. Consolidated 

. ence pany eo r oe Saceiiaicin : 
altimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six per Cent. Loa 72, 
March Ist, 1902, _ tila one iradiiiiianiaas 
Baltimore aud Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six per Cent. Loan-of 1874, due 
May lst, 1910, -- tie 
Baltimore and Ubio Railroad Company S'x per Cent. Loan of 1879, due April lst 
1919 (Account Parkersburg Branch Railroad Compauvy). . 
Baltimore and Ovio Railroad Company Five per Cent. Bond, Loan of 1885 
nid eetomgpead seneen and ——— re Company), 

altimore and Ohio Rai'road Company Four and One-half per Cent. i 
2 nce aa _— — F ’ , Soule 

altimore and io Railroad Company Sterling Four and One-half 

Loan of 1883, Philadelphia aaah ‘ . oom. 

Baltimore and Onio Railroad Company Sterling Five par Cent. Loan of 1877, dua 
— Ist, 1927 (Account Baltimore and Ohio and Chicago Kailroad Com. 
pany). 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, extended 

Sutseengh sok Sokeameaty Dellvend 0 Firat M 

ittsburgh and Connellsville Railroa ompan. irat Mortgage Sev 

Cent, Bond-, due July 1st, 1893, stateal -_ niki 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company Six per Cent. Consolidated 
Mortyzaze Bonds. 

a _ Chicago Junction Railroad Company First Mortgage Five per Cent, 

onds, 

Pending the issue of the new securities, the undersigned have arranged to 
aivance to the Holders of Mercantile Trust Company Certiticates of Deposit for 
the above Bonds deposited under the Pian and Agreement for the Reorganisa- 
tion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, dated June z2ud, 1898, 
amounts in cash equal at face value tothe Coupons, representing six months’ 
interest, due January Ist, 1899, on the new Prior Lien 3} per Vent. Gold Bonds, 
and the Coupons, representing three months’ interest, due October 1st, 1893, 
and six months’ interest due April lst, 1899, on th- new First Mo:tgage Four 
per Cent. Bonds respectively, when issued under said Plan and Agreement of 
Reoryvanisat.on, 

Sach cash advances will be mide on and after April Ist, 1899, to Holders of 
the above Mercantile Trust Compan: Certificates of Deposit on preseutation of 
their Certificates at the Office of tne Depositary, the Mercantile Trust Com an 
of New York, or at the rate of 49d. per dollar (less Englis 
Income-tax) at its L.;.NDUON AGENCY, THts LONDON AND 
WESTMINSTER BaNK, Limited, 41 Lothbury, Londor 
E.C., to be stamped accordingly. 

Interest at the rate proviced in the old Bonds from the date of the last 
maturing Coupon next preceding July Ist, 1893, up to the date when the pew 
Bonds beziu to bear intere-t, namely, July Ist, 1898, will be paid on completion 
of the Keorganisation as stated in the Pian. 

Dated London and New York, March 2lst, 1299, 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 

SPHY#K and CoO, 

KUHN, LUEB, and CO. 
Reorganisation Managers. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


from LONDON to NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN, ICE- 
LAND, and the BALTIO by their Steamships ‘ LUSITANIA,’ 3,912 tons 
register, 4,000 h.p., and ‘OPHIR,’ 6,910 tons register, 10,000 b.p. For 
NORWAY FIOKDS and NORTH CAPE (for Midnight sun), JUNK 13th to 
JULY 10th. For SOUTHERN NORWAY, JUNK 24th to JULY 8th. For 
NORWAY, SPITZBEKGEKN (for Midnight sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
IOELAND, JULY 14th to AUGUST l2th, For SOUrHERN NORWAY, 
JU: Y 28th to AGGUST 14th, For COPENHAGEN, STUCKAOLM, SP. 
PETERSBURG, BALTIU CANAL, &c., AUGUST 18tn toSEPTEMBER 15th. 
High-ciass Cuisine, String Band. 
Managers § F.GREKN aud CO., r Head Offices, 
8geTS? ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.§ Fenchurch Avenue, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, £.0., or 
to West-Hnd Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 











2 * GUINEA CRUISE TO PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND 
©J ATHENS, on S.Y. ‘ARGONADT,’ 3,254 tons, h.-p. 4,000. Organised by 
Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, The weather in the Mediterranean this 
season is excellent, . : - 


The above Cruise begins and ends at Marseilles. Return ticket, London, 
Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s, extra, 


Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston, London, N.W., and 3 Charing Cross, W. 





The Simple Construction of ; 


THE BLICKENSOERFER TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do-more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine. 
Its simplicity also makes it hoth cheap and durable. Send for 


List No. 167. wrITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Heap Orrice—NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE.. 


London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT; 
and THOMAS DIXON, 193 OXFORD STREET, W. 





—— 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


SPRING LIsT. 





pr. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
‘CATHOLICISM— ROMAN AND 


ANGLICAN. By the Rev. A. M. Farrsarry, M.A., 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
''qrrv EpiTIoN, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. 

The Datly Chronicle, in a Leading Art‘cle, says:—‘ Such a work cannot 
but have a deep effect.” 
«The book is certainly one every theologian must welcome—high-minded 
jn tone, broad in its outlook, penetrating in its vision, and full of luminous 
apercus on the history of thought and of events.” —Literature, 


Rev. T. G. SELBY. 


THE UNHEEDING GOD, and other 


Sermons. By the Rev. Toomas G. Sexy, Author of 
“The Imperfect Angel,” “The Lesson of a Dilemma,” 
&¢ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“A volume of sermons of great power, faithfulness, insight, and if men 
would patiently read them wou!d be to them of lasting benefit.”—Alerdeen 
Frea Press. 


JOSEPH ROWNTREE. 
THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM 


AND SOCIAL REFORM. By Joseru Rowntree, 
Author of “'lemperance Legislation,” &c.; and ARTHUR 
SHERWELL, Author of “Life in West London,” ec, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 


Professor JAMES ORR. 
NEGLECTED FACTORS IN THE 


EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By the Rev. James Orr, D.D., Professor of Church 

History in the U. P. Theological College, Edinburgh. 

With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ A valnable addition to scientific thought as well as to Early Christian 
History.”—Ezxpository Times. 

The late Professor DRUMMOND. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUM- 
MOND, F.R.S.E. By Greorce Apam Smita, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and O)d Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. Srconp Epirion, with 
Portraits, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“A very large audience may safely be predicted for this biography. The 
work is well dove more devout life has rarely been portrayed, a 
cleaner soul has not often been unveiled,”"—Spectator. 


The late Dr. R. W. DALE. 
THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, 


LL.D., of Birmingham. By his Son, A. W. W. 
Daz, M.A. Fourts Epition, with Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


** Well and brightly written, and gives us both an interesting portrait of 
man himself, and an intelligent and discriminating account of the 
various controversies in which his active temperament engaged him.”’ 


—Times, 
Professor W. M. RAMSAY. . 


WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETH- 
LEHEM ? a Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By 
W. M. Ramsar, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor in Aberdeen 
University, formerly Fellow of Exeter and of Lincoln 
College, and Professor of Classical Archeology, Oxford. 
Szconp Epition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


Dr. SCHOFIELD. 
THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By 


Aurrrp T. Scnorreutp, M.D., M.B.C.S. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, with Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 
* A valuable work on a subject of very great interest and importance.” 


R. L. STEVENSON. —Methodiat Times, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 


EDINBURGH DAYS. By E. Buantyze Smprson, 
Author of “Sir James Y. Simpson.” Srconp Eprrion, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ Miss Simpson hae made it her aim to show the man as he was in these 
early days, to trace the effects upon him of his early associations and sur- 
roundings. She has indulged in no wanton admiration, but has given a 

icture which is thoroughly sympathetic and yet truly critical, and her 
k is one which cannot fail to interest @ Jarge number of readers.” 


J. H. McCARTHY. —Seoteman, 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES. By Justin Huntiy McCarray. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Is as good, if not better, than any short history which has yet been 


S. R. CROCKETT. 
A WOMAN OF FORTUNE. By 


S. R. Crocxetr. With Illustrations by Frank Richards. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Preparing. 


GEO. W. CABLE. 
STRONG HEARTS. 


CasLeE. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE GRANDISSIMES: a Story: of 


Creole Life. With an Introductory Note by J. M. 
Barkiz. SEconp Epirion, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. Cable’s delightful story.”—Athenzum. 
“Mr. Cavle’s Creole novels and tales haunt one always with their tender 
melancholy and charming humoar, and of a/l there is none which better 
illustrates the writer’s sty!e thau this story.""—Graphic, 


Mrs. W. M. RAMSAY. 


THE ROMANCE OF ELISAVET. 
By Mrs. W. M. Ramsar, Author of ‘“ Every Day Life in 
Turkey.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. [Nearly ready. 


NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
A WINDOW IN THRUMS. By 


J. M. Barrie. Illustrated, 8vo, 6d. [Nearly ready. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 
BUSH. By Ian Macranen. eens; baad 


By Geo. W, 


[Nearly ready. 


IAN MACLAREN. 
AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. 


By Ian Macraren, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,’ &c. TxHrrp Epirion, crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 


“The volume is worthy of the hand that gave us ‘Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.’ "Daily News. 


NEW WRITER. 
BLACK ROCK: a Tale of the Selkirks. 


By Rates Connor. With an Introduction by Professor 
GrorGce Apam Smitu, LL.D. Ssxconp EpitTion, crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“It has rarely been our good fortune to come across a book in which the 
freshest humonr, the truest pathos, and the most exquisite tenderness are 
80 freely displayed. His story is real, his characters are real men and 
women, bis parson isa real hero—uand we are the better for making their 
acquaintance. There is not a lay figure in the book, nora duli page. It is 
merely the history of acrusade against drink in North. West Canada, and 

et it is as fall of life, and tears, and laughter, and all the essence of good 
iterature, as any novel we have seen this year.’—Literature, 


TWELFTH EDITION. 
CONCERNING ISABEL CAR- 


NABY. By Exuen Toorneycrorrt Fowier. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


* An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, and 
serious e ough to provide much food for thought. Isabel Carnaby is 
wholly delightful, her very weakness makes her charm."”—Daily Telegraph, 


M. MACDONAGH 
REMINISCENCES OF IRISH 


LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Micuarn 
MacponacH. Szconp EDITION, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


* Of existing books of Irish humour none that we know is more compre- 


hensive than this We lay the book down, after a great deal of entertain- 
ment.”—Times, 


DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 
CAPRICCIOS. By the 


LrEeps. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 


“ We bave nothing but praise for this volume, which is one of real literary 
interest.”"—St. James's Gazette, 


HALLIDAY ROGERS. 


MEGGOTSBRAE: Portraits and 


Memories. By Hauurpay Rocress. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


senves 


Ducwess of 





written,’—Daily Telegraph, 









London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


“ Has many of the best qualities of the Scottish village tale ; it is vigorous, 
kindly and humorous,’ —Literary World, 
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_ WORKS BY PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 


THIS DAY, 6s. net, THIRD THOUSAND, post 8vo. 
With Portrait of PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS: 


Preached before the University of Glasgow, 1873-1898. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., 
late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 








‘‘Tp Principal Caird’s sermons there is no academic exclasi 3; the com. 
mon experience and hopes of men are appealed to, the methoi is simple, the 
tone aud temper full of charm, the reasoning sun-ciear. Yet, on the other 
hand, every sermon is a mode! of style which a highly educated man would fully 
appreciate. There is not a slipshod sentenca; the eloquence is often noble, 
but always chastened and restrained A better example of preaching it would 
be difficult to discover or invent.” —Spectator. 

“These sermons, even an published, would suffice to create a reputation. 
Their lofty thought, their piercing insight, their grip of great anifying princip es, 
their insistence on tru hs which rise high above the dia of sectarian strife, and 
their marve!lous spiritaal force are felt in almost every pige. Many of them 
are prose poems, and read like strains of high and noble music. In an age 
when style is somewhat at a discount, and which glories in its rough-ani-ready 
speech, it is an educ:tion to read such sermons as these.” —Baptist Magazine. 

“That we have delayed somewhat in noticing this volume of sermons is not 
due to any oversight on our part. Quite the reverse. The truth is, we have 
hesitated to write any review, however brief, of the book, because we feel unabie 
to do it jastice within the limits assigned. It is a book that, perhaps, not 
wore than half-a-dozen men of this century could hope to have written; in 
point of excellence, we doubt if it has ever been surpassed,” —Rock, 

This is, in a word, a noble volume, and it should receive from all religious 
men a warmth of welcome which has been accorded bat to very few selections 
of sermons published during the century.” —Literature, 

“Handling topics of perennial interest, they never fail to take us more 
deeply icto the heart of religion, while from time to time the limpid clearxess 
of statement rises into a very noble and stirring eloqaence, Taey certainly 
form the high-water mark of that kind of p-ea:hing which dignifies what is 
familiar by seriousness and thoroughness of treatment, while it brings into 
view the very roots of religious life and the reai objecta of human faith and 
aspiration. If any sermons are boaght and read, surely these ought to be. 
They deserve to be studied by all whose function is preaching, and they will be 
read with satisfaction by all whose minds have been exercised by questions of 
religion.” —British Weekly (Dr. Maxcus Dops). 

“This is perhaps the finest volume of sermons in modern English. The 
collection which most seriously challenges its pre-eminence is Dean Ohurch’s 
*BHuman Life and its Conditions’; and we are inclined to rank the volume 
pefore us even higher than the splendid masterpieces of the Anglican divine.” 

—Reeord. 

“There may be many, not often given to reading sermons, who will find 

this volume attract and hold them.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 


; THIRD THOUSAND, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES. 


On Subjects of Academic Study delivered to the University of 
Glasgow. 


By Principal CAIRD. 


“This volume is one which will be read with mterest and profit by men of 
culture in the comprehensive sense. It indicates the high-water mark, not of 
Scottish research in theology or metavbysics, but of dignified and yet unpre- 
tentious Scottish scholarship ”—Liferature. 

“ We nave already directod attent on to the general character of these eloquent 
an% profoundly philosophical address+s, but mvy with advantage turn to tae m 
aguin. There are severai subjects cealt with in a most masterly fashion, to 
which we were unabie tw allad-, such as * The Study of Act,’—a powerfal and 
opp rtone vindication of the necessity «nd true fanction of art, and of the im- 
posribility of allowing it to entrench upon or disregard the authority of 
morals.’ —Freeman, 

‘Tue addresse- are arranged in the order of their delivery. They discuss 
various bivh themes and give evidence at every turn of courage of conviction and 
luminous understanding of tne trend of thoazat in the present aze.”~—Speaker. 

*€ The volume will be weloome to all readers who know the importanes of Princi. 
pal Caird’s work, aud who value the utterances of a mind of a very hizh and rare 
or ‘er on themes of nerennial jaterest to all students of literature, scieuce, art, 
and reliz:ou.”—Spectator. 

“The volume, whch, like the sermons, is neatly got up and issued at 4s. net, 
ought to find a place in all our collage and public libraries, Laymen could not 
do better than send copies t such institutions, The work cannot fail to do good 
to all who read it.”— Gentleman's Journal, 


NEW EDITION, SIXTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF RELIGION.. By Principa! Caran, 
“ A book rich in the results of speculative study, broad in its intellectual grasp, 
and bappy in its original suggestiveness.”—Edinburgh Review, 


IN PREPARATION, 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES ON NATURAL 


THEOLOGY. Delivered in the University of Glasgow. With a Memoir of 
Priacipal Carry, the Master of Ba liol, 





JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 
MAOMILLAN and 0O., Limited, London and New York. 





MESSRS. BELL'S. LIST, 


250 Copies only, large imperial Bin 5s, net. 


ft. j : 

~ LP at . " 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY: its History 
and Architecture. With 75large Coliotypé Pilates from recent Photog, apis 
‘many of which have been taken éxpresslv for this Work. Historicai _ ed 
by H. J. Feaszy, socompanied by an Archit-otural Account of the Abbey 
a by aha mp tym bd ni Fey to the Dean and 

apter, and an Appendix on the ier Sepulchr onuments b: 
BELL, M.A. F.S.4. ySenine 
CHEAP EDITION in R- wrapper Is. net. 


THE SHORTER POEMS -or 


ROBERT BRIDGES. In Five Books. Sixth Impression. 
rown 8vo, limp red cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ANCIENT ROME and its NEIGH. 


BUURHOOD, An Ilustrated Handbook of the Ruins in the Oity and the 
Campagna for the use of Travellers.. By ROBERT BUEN, M.A. With numerous 
lliuetrations, Maps and Plans. 

On Hand-made Paper, pott 8vo, és, net. 


EOTHEN. By Auexanper W. Kuinetaxe, 


Repr'n'ed from the Firat Edition, with an Introduction by the Rey, 
TockwELt, the Original Dlustrations, and a Map, ~ Rev. W, 
“It is a pretty litte volume.” —Guardian, 
FOURTH EDITION, post 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE - JONES, 


Bart.; a Record and Review. By MaLcoLm BELL. With 100 Illustrations 
many of them not. hitherto inolnded. ° 
“The volume is embelished with numerous illustrations, and is full of 
interesting matter and appreciative criticism,” —Spectator, 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, po-t 8vo, gilt edges or unent, 63, 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 


W th upwards of 80 Original Designs by E. J. Sallvan, 
“‘ Alt gether this is a clever piece of work,’’—Athenzum 
“Mr. Sullivan bas succeeded in producing p cure. which are thorouchly in 
the spirit of the text......It is to be hoped that :his artist will treat som: other 
book in this way—that 1s, by enrichiug the work with hisown th ughts about 
it in lines, and witu no attempt to merely illustrate the text.”- Spectator, 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUM#S. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. each. 


YORK. By A. Cuvrron-Brock, M.A. With 


41 Lostrations. 


GLOUCESTER By T.JL J. 


Masse, M.A. Witb 45 Lilus'rations, 
UNIFORM WI?H ABOVE SERIES, 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Caumzs 


Hiatt, 1s 6d. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York St., Covent Garden. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ENERCY: 


A Theory of Reality. 
By B. L. L. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








“It is a very able statement of an idealist position in philo- 
sophy consistent with modern science.”—Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MATTER AND ENERGY—Are These Two 


Real Things in the Physical Universe?. Being an Examination of the 
Fundamental Oonceptions of Physical Science, Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
* An argument which is well worthy of attention.”—Scoteman. 


‘*Is the work of a man conversant with the data of the problem he aims to 
solve, and is written with considerable ability."—Academy. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Ltd, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING OROSS ROAD, W.C. 





AGENCY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House m London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN’ BOOKS and PERIODICALS,~ 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


—— 


ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the eubj:ct. Please state wants BOOKS WANTED, 

at prices affixed :—Symonds's “Italian Literature,” 1881, 2ls ; Freeman’s ‘* Hist, 

Geog.,” 15s.; Ksdmintou  Aunting,” L.P., £10; ‘* Heptalogia,” 20s.'; 

‘* Old Paris,” 1878, 40s. ; ‘* Alice in-Wonderland ” 1866, 40a ; ‘§Keramid Gullery,” 
1872, 40s. ; “Stndio,” Vola I, IL, and III., 20s.; Moore’s * Alps,’ 1864 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingbaws . 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY: Two Supposed 
Objections to the Doctrine. By Witutam James, Professor 
of Philosophy at Harvard Univers‘ty. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


« Professor ‘ames ia well known as one of the most anege-tive and original 
writers, ond as certainly the wort brilliant psychologist living ; whatever, there. 
fore, be hus to say on this subject is worth listening to, for hethinks fre-ly.” 
Ore, —Spectator. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. By 


Mdlle. Buaze pe Bury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Will be welcom» to every intelligent studeat of the France of to-day.” 
— Morning Post. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THECLASSICAL 


PERIOD. Essays by Henry E. Kreusren, Author of “ How 
to Listen to Music” &¢ Crown Svo, 6s. 


“Yr, Krebbiel’s book is one which every lover of music shenld read.” 
nik ' — Musical Standard. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMO- 
CRACY. By Epwin Lavgence Gopgin. Large crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

be interesting volume has lately been published than Mr. E. L. God. 


in’s ‘ Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy.’ ” 
” —Mr. Hexry James in Literature 








Two Good Novels. 
THE OLD DOMINION. 


By MARY JOHNS!ON. 6s. 

“The Baron c ngritulate- Mary Jo hue«on o» her romantic story entitl-d 
‘The Oli Dom nivv.’ It is an exci icg narrative of pe liens sdventare-, a0 
of a hatethat wa- converted into love a> str ng ss death, |hecharacte sare 
drawn witb a strovg hand, and the intere:t is sustained to the eni.”—Punch 


By ARLO BATES. 6s. 


“Mr. Arlo Bates’s bri liane nov-+!.” ~ Spectator, : 
“The - uritans’ is distiactly a book to b> read and not to he skip» d” 
—Daily Chronicle, 











BY THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST—JAPAN, " 


CHINA, KOREA By t.e Right Hon. Grorase N. Curzon, 
M.P. Neward Revised Edition. With numerous Iliusira- 
tions and Maps, extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“We dexit so fully with the other conen's of Mr. Curzon’s volume at the 
time of first publicat‘on that ti- only reces-ar: to a that the ext:eme intcrest 
ard importance of th m 's e benced by recent events, in tue light of which 
they are revise’.”— Glasgow Herald, 


THE POPULAR RELIGION AND FOLK- 
LORE OF NUOKTHERN INDIA. By Wiuuram Crooks. 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


“This work will, for a long time, be indispensable to the serious student of 
myth and custor, + hile ite vaiue is largely incrensed by an admirable series of 
photographs of Indian folk-lore objects.” —Azhenzum, 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES OF THE 
MUTINY IN DELHI. Translated from the Originals by 
the late CuarLes THropHitus Mertcanre, C.S.1. With 
Map and 2 Illustraticas, 12s. 


“Of immense value, not only as studies in drama, but as the authentic 
material of history.”—Spectator, 


CONSTABLE’S HAND - GAZETTEER OF 


INDIA. Compiled under the direction of J. G. BAaRTHOLO- 
mew, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 
A most useful reference book.’’—Englishman (Calcutta). 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-ATLAS OF INDIA. 


Prepared under the direction of J. G. BarTHoLomew, 
F.R.G.S. In half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 


“Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the 
traveller in India and the student at home.”—Athenzum, 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


6s. each volume. 
The Ordeal of Richard; The Tragie Comedians. 


Feverel. Evan Harrington. 
Rhoda Fleming. The Amazing Marriage. 


THE PURITANS. | 


DUCKWORTH & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SPINOZA’S LIFE AND LETTERS. By 


Sir Frepgrick Po.iocx, Bart. New and Oheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 
s. net, 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND THE 


NIGINS OF LITHRakY COSMO O ITANISM ; a Study of the Literary 
Relatious between France and Knvland in the Eighteenth Century By 
aa TrextTz, Translated into English by J. W. Mattaews, Crown 8vo, 


JOUBERT: a Selection from his Thoughts. 


Travslated by Katwartye Lytrevton. With. « Prefsca by Mrs. HumPurr 
Warp. Crown 8v0, pp, xi-224, wiih specially desigued cover, 53, net. 

Limited Evition of 75 copies, printed throughout on Japanese vellum, and 
bourd in parchment, £1 Is, net, 

Times.‘ Wil) welcome the book because of the delichtfol form in which it 
aupea s, the ski] of the t-aslation, aud vo) least b cause of the esvay which 
Ms Humphry Ward coutributes by way of preface......Every page offers a feast 
of reason and insix tt.” 


NEW LETTERS OF(|THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN 
WALTE: sAVAGE LANDO|:;: iON 
fier ae Pantie kat d by SIK RICHARD &. BUR ON, 
STEPHEN WHEELER, With Puoto- KOMG., FR.G.8. By his Wife, 

pa v = deiwy a 10s. = IsaBKL Lavy Huston Second 
orning Post.—“ Uxbinits Landor in dition. Ed-ted py W. BH. Wiierks. 
ine meee Serreeanengeer et Ep Savas Witb numerous Portraits amd Ilius- 
trations, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A kius ly weleome wast be off red toa 

hook wherein so many happy ulimps-s 

of Landor and «is m frievds ia Literary World.—‘* Of the l'fe itself 

E g and, (taly,and Fra ceareatordet. | it wou b ‘iffinlt to over-estimate 

A wos! att sctive feature of the book | \ts iteres: and importance to those 
who know or wixh to know something 
of (iurtoo and his work.” 





ny 


is the frontispiece, a porrranr of * iiss 
Kose Paynter,’ after O. F. faylor” 





| Three Novels. 


THE BLACK CURTAIN. By Ftora Hames 


LuvGHEap, Anthor of *The Man who was Guilty,” “The Abandoned 
tlaim,”’ & Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Daily Telegraph.—* It 1* very refreshing to come across such @ book as ‘ The 
Bla k })orteao’......6 Tae Blaok Oorrain ’ 16 a charm g ‘i'tle book.” 
| Sreaker —* In ‘ The Biack Cartan * we h+ve a de ight ully fresh and orig/nal 
bits work.” ’ 
World —* There is a freshness about it. both of m»tter and manner, whichis 
' vers pvasont. The situation is original, and handie! wits mach delicate appre- 
cia ion 4d ad stinct sens. of hamvur.” 
Punch -* Sue has straightway made her mark.....,The characters are live 


peovie.” 
THE ALTAR OF LIFE. 


TALE BASED ON AUSRENTIO 
ye N TR J 
an RS pets - i » May vaTeMan. Crown 8vo0, 
OMAR THE TENTMAKER: “ 
» t& mone f Oia Persia. By 
NaTHAN HaSK®YLL DotE. Crown} b 
$v, 6. 
Scotseman.—** Passages of rea'ly fine 
de~ :ipt n, with a veritable glow of 
Per-i+n beauty, not unworthy of their 
subject.” 


THE TATLER. Edited, with Introduction 


avd Notes by G. A. ArTKEeN. Vols, II’. and IV., comvl+ting the Work, 
now ready. Small demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 7s 6d. per 
vol. Sold in Sets only. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS| OUR INDUSTRIAL LAWS. 

URSTION, Edited by A A 
pag Raitor oy “Why , os By Mora Witsor. Edited, witha 
Liberal,” &. Orown 8vo, 6s. Preface, by Mrs. H. J. Tennant, 
late H. M. Superintending Inspector 


HISTORIC NUNS. By B. of Factories. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 


KR. BELLOc Author ot “Ina Walled 
Garden,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, paper covers; 1s, 6d. net, cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF GAMBLING 
ENGLAND. By Jous AsHTON. Swall demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

St. James's Gazette.—* A -erious attempt to trace the history of a phase of 

so: ia! iif» that has tong baffled moralists and legislators, This book is full of 


interesting information,” 
TOM TITTOT. ByEpwarp WITTE'S | ESSAYS | ON 


CLopp, Crown 8vo, 5s, net, Lawsescr,B A, Edited by Paiii> 
| H. WicxstTgexp, M.A, Large crown 


Snes really remarkable 
y . 


Spectator.—“A clever and forcible 
Apgio-Indian story.” 


World.— A tale of great cleverness 
and power,” 





Times.—‘‘ An extremely interesting 
book, fuli to the brim of quaint pictures 
of savage philosophy and pleasant 
superstition,” 


oe P One of Our Conquerors. ALLAD 
Diana of the Crossways. | Lord Ormontand hisAminta SUTRO. 


The Adventures of Harry) The Shaving of Shagpat. 





Richmond. Short Stories. 
Beauchamp’s Career. An Essay on Comedy. 
The Egoist. Poems, 2 vols. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 





8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


8vo0, 7s. 6d. 
Athenzum.—'‘ Mr. Wicksteed and 


Miss Lawrence ae to be congratulated. 


The translations have been admirably 
done. 


Most usefal book,” 





MODERN PLAYS SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
MAURIOE MAETERLINOK. 


INTERIEUR. Translated by Wrtu1am Agcuen. 
LA MORT DE TINTAGILES. Translated by Aurrep 


LADINE ET PALOMIDES. Translated by Aurrzp 


Small dto, 3s, 6d. net. 


Catalogues and Prospectuses will be sent upon application. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


The Love-Letters of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
One of the most charming love storiesin the language” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE. LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ We wish it were possible to give an adequate 
idea of the wealth of these letters in wise and beantiful sayings about life, 
about poetry,and about love. Butitisimpossible. Let us simply say again that 
these volumes are not merely ‘unique,’ nor merely interesting, but that the 
world is the richer for being admitted to share in the communion of two noble 
minds at the hour of their greatest opportunity.” 


Immediately.—Orown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FOLLER MAITLAND, 
Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hi 6,'’ &o.; 


and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: 
A Study in Artistic Development. 
By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 





St. James's Gazette.—‘' Full of excellent sense and wise advice......Both in 
its theory of art and its practical hints how to reach the idea!, Mr, Maitland’s 
book is a valuable and delightful guide to the pilgrim of music,” 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 


CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 

Author of ‘‘ Law and God,” “Liberalism in Reiigion,” &c. Crown 8vo, 66, 
Subjects :—CONFESSION—ABSOLUTION—HOLY SCRIPTURE— 
ATHANASIAN CREED-—DAMNATION, &e., &c. 

Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Page Roberts’s thoughtfal and able sermons will, we are 
sure, be a sonrce of helpand strength to many readers, and deserve special praise 
and support at a time when the spirit of comprehension, or to give it a higher name, 
the wider Christiancharity, so greatly needs to be kept in constant remembrance.” 

Academy.—“ The Canon of Canterbury shows with humorous ingenuity that 
such stumbling-blocks as priestly absolution aud the unkind threats of the 

ndo- Athanasius need constitute no bar to religious communion with the 
most primitive or the most rationalistic of Puritans.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Royal 8vo, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOL. LVIII. (UBALDINI—-WAKEFIELD) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume I. was Bp eee on January Ist, 1885, and a farther Volume 
will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will 
be effected within two years from the present time. 


NEW EDITION OF 
LORD ARMSTRONG’S “ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR & WATER.” 
Ready Immeciately.—A New Epition, with Additional Plates, imp. 40, 30s. net. 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR AND WATER. 
By LORD ARMSTRONG, C.B., F.R.S, &c. 

With a SUPPLEMENT, containing a continuation of bis Expcriments, together 
with an Extension of them made in concert with HENKY STROUD, MA, 
D.§c., Professor of Physics, Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

®,* The Purchasers of the First Edition will, on application to Smith, 

Elder, and Co., recelve gratis a copy of the Supplement. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Published To-day.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD (E. and H. Heron), 
AUTHORS OF “TAMMER’S DUEL,” &3. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF “CLEG KELLY,” “ THE RED AXE,” &c. 
(On April 12th. 


GOD’S GREETING. 


By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH.  [(0n Aprit 10th. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. Price One Shilling. Contents: 





Toe Srepar’s Camet Corrs. By Mvsic anp Matrimony. By J. 
Lieut. H. O. B. Hopkinson, Seaforth Cuthbert Hadden. 
Highlanders. i 6s _ 
Tux SHAKESPEARE First Fouio: Somz | ; SS Recorps. By 
Norzs anv a Discovsgy. By Sidney ¥ 4 
ee. Cross QUESTIONS AND CROOKED 
Tye Acaprmy oF Humour. By}; Answers. By G. Stanley Ellis. 
George Calderon. Tue “Lavy Macgvariz,” By John 


Bervice MILiTainE: & YEAR WITH | 
tHE UoLovrs. By Cnarles Reznier. 

BoLtpy Worps aT THE BRIDGE: AN 
Amenican-JnisH IprLtL. By Mize | Lirtix Anna Mark. 
Sarab Orne Jewett. . By S. R. Crockett. 


Arthur Barry. 
| ComFERENCES ow Boos anp Men. 
Chaps. 16.19. 


Loudon: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WOOD AND GARDEN: 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of g 
orking Amateur. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 8vo, 10s, 6d, wet. 


“Of all the books on gardening which have appeared in such abundance duri 
the last few years, this is at once one of the prettiest, most i ‘ | 
most practica! — Guardian, p * Most interesting, an 


ENGLAND IN THE 
AGE OF WYCLIFFE, 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. ' 


8vo, lds. 


“ It cannot but take rank asa leading authority in its own subject and one ot 
the most important among recent contributions to English historical 
literature.”—Scotsman, 


A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INDIA, 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HONTER, 
KC.S.1., M.A., LL.D., 
A Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
In 5 vols, 


Vou. L—INTRODUCTORY TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE ENGLISH IN 
THE SPIOK ARCHIPELAGO (1623). 8vo, 18s. 


THE LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY.” 


FRANCIS TURNER 
PALGRAVE: 


His Journals, and Memories of His Life. 
By GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE. 
With Portrait and Illustration, Svo, 10s. 6d. 


*¢ Miss Gwenllian F. Palgrave has performed her labour of love with excellent 
judgment and the supreme good taste which one would expect to find in the 
daughter of so cultured and restrained a critic. There is not a word too much, 

The book is full of good things.” —Daily Telegraph, > 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


FOOTBALL. 


HISTORY. By MONTAGUE SHEARMAN.—THE ASSOCIATION GAME. 
By W. J. OAKLEY and G. 0. SMITH.—THE RUGBY UNION GAME. By 
FRANK MITCHELL; with other Contributions by R. E. MAUNAGHTEN, &c. 
With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text, nearly all of which are new, 

NEW EDITION, LARGELY REWRITTEN, 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


RIDING AND POLO. 


RIDING. By Captain ROBERT WEIR, Riding Master, B.H.G.—POLO 
By J. MURAY BROWN. Revised and partly Rewr:tten by T. F. DALE. With 
Contributions by his Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., The EARL OF 
SUFFOLK AND BERKSGHIRE, &c, With 25 Plates and 37 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, and with POLO partly Rewritten, 
Crown 8vo, 103. €d. 








COLLEUTED EDITION OF PROFES:OR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


INDIA: What can it Teach us? Crown 8vo, 5s. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1870. Crown 8vo, 53, 


NEW NOVTL OF AFRIOAN LIFE BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

SWALLOW : a Story of the Great Trek. By H. Ripgs 
Hacearpv. With 8 Fuil-page Illustrations by Maurice Grieffenhagen. 
Crown 8y0, 6s. : 

“* Swallow,’ by Mr. H. Rider Haggard, is his best. romance of Africa......The 
Boer aud Kaffir studies, the picture of manners, the motives of the trek, its 
bardships and dangers, are of vreat interest; while the actual romance 1s of 
the best quality im its order.”—World, 

“To say that this is one of Mr. Kider Haggard’s best is to say a good deal ; 
but it may fairly be said he stands on his own literary native heath, South Africa. 
His characters are full of life, and his imagination runs riot in a fine tangie of 
love and adventure.”—St James's Gazette. 


PRIESTESS AND QUEEN: .a Tale of the White Race 


of Mexico. Being the adventures of Ignigene and her Twenty-six Fair 
Maidens. By Emity E, Reapsr. Illustrated by Emily K. Reader. Cr 8v0, 6s. 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 198. APRIL, 1899. 8vo, 6d. 
Parson Ketty. By A. E. W. Mason] A Sgetca iy ScaRLet. 
and snneve. Lang. wn _ - H. Fowler. . 
A Fasure’s Yean.—Vill, by Mose SvPERsTITioss axD Sour 
Rider Ha. gard. _ Humours oF ARcavy. By Miss 0. 


By Miss E. 





Tre TRAVELLERS. By D.J. Robertson. Trollo 

Tue Great Latrer Writers.—III. pe. 
Lord Chesterfield, ByS.G.Tallen-] Ar THE Siam or THE Suir. By 
tyre. Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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‘INTERESTING NEW BOOK ON CHILD LIFE. 


A STUDY OF 


By LOUISE E. HOGAN. 


A CHILD. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and 


‘many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


« Ought to be heartily welcomed by all who are interested in child life.” 


—Manchester Guardian. 


Jt isa charmingly fresh and natural picture of that subject which never fails to 
draw and kindle all eyes—a little child. You feel you have before you a series of 


phot 


ographs of the way in which a healthy child, born under favourable circumstances, 


naturally tends to grow and develop. Miss Hogan’s book can be cordially recom- 


mended, not only to the teacher and the parent, but to all lovers of children.” 


— Spectator. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 


SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welcome.” —Standard, 


4 very interesting series.”—Times. 


“The book is interesting to a!l lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID iN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








HE UNION BANE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


of 


Paid-up Capital 
serve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 


3,000,060 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Brancihes throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertaived on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





READING. CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, ~~~ 


Price 2s. each, 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., Is. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


THE SPRING NUMBER. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


THE SPRING NUMBER. 


APRIL. NOW READY. 


Frontispiece : 
An Exquisite Photogravure—A Farmer’s 
Daughter. By W. Q. Orcuarpson, kA. 


The Contenta of the APRIL Number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine include severa! articles of exceptional interest. 


The Queen's Furniture at Windsor. 
An Articie IUusirated by many Beautifui Repro. 
auctions of Rare and Curious Furniture. 

Sketehes in Egypt —II. 

Hxquisite Drawings by tue Celebrated American 
Artist, C. DANA GIBSON. 

A Famous Portrait Painter. 

A Finely Ibuscrated Paper on Professor VON 
LENBACH, te great German Painter. 


Kensington Palace. 
4 Chuity Account of this Interesting Palace, now 
the Preperty of the Public. With Drawings by 
GEORGs® THOMSON. 
The following Complete Stories are included in the 
April Number, 
The Consumptive. 
: By C. J, CUTOLIFFE HYNE. 
A Conspiracy. 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
The Queen’s Taster. By Puese Harr. 


A Haunted Island. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
Railhead. 


By F. Norrrrs Conneuu. 





Other Articles, Stories, and Poems by S. R 
CROCKEIT, Sir HUGH GOUGM, V.C., W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, KARL BLIND, W. C. SCULLY, G. 8. 
STRHEK, &e. 

Illustrations by L. RAVEN HIUL, G. D. 
ARMOUR, S. H. SIME, FRANK CRAIG, 8. H. 
VEDDER, &c. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS RD., London, W.C. 
ASTOR COURT BUILDING, New York. 





+] 
EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up bans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, giva forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use'a finely flavoured powder—" Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking-the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without nodnly exciting tas s7stem. 
Sold only in jabelled tins. If unable t> obteia it of 
your tradesman, a tin will be sent post-frea for nive 
stamps.—JAMHKS EPPS and Cv., Limited, Hommo- 
pathic Chemists, London. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, antl 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsst Ourrent Rates. +4 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of al! Liability, - 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
' - W, 0. MAODONALD, Joint 


F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
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T, AND T. CLARW’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR BRUCE. 
Now Ready, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE 


HEBREWS: the First Apology for Christianity. 

An Erxegetical Study. By Professor A, B. 
Bruce, D.D. . 

*,* This Book, the fruit of thirty years’ study, is 

a Companion Volume to Dr. Bruce’s *‘ The Kingdom 

of God” and “St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity.” 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


APOLOGETICS ; or, Christianity 


Defensively Stated, Post Sva, 10s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF 


CHRISTIANITY. 7s. 64. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD; or, 


Christ’s Teaching according to the Synoptical 
Gospels. Fifth Edition, 7s. 64. 


THE TRAINING OF THE 


TWELVE. Fifth Edition, 103, 6d. 


THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST. 
Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
“Dr. Bruce has won for himself the foremost 
place among living apologists.”"— Expositor. 





Just Published, post 8vo, 12s. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE INTERNATIONAL 
CRITICAL COMMENTARY.” 


A CRITICAL AND EXE- 


GELICAL CUMMENTARY ON THE BOUKS 
OF SAMUEL. By Professor Henry P. Smita, 
D.D., Amherst. 


Now Ready, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


40 THE STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURE: 
the Principies, Methods, Hisiory, aud Results of 
its several Departments and of the whole, By 
Professor C, A. Briggs, D.D., New York. 


SECOND EDITION, Now Ready. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE 


GRKEK TESTAMENT. According to the Texts 
of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the 
English Revisers. Edited by W. F. Mouttoys, 
D.D., and Professor A. S. Gepen, M.A. Crowu 
4to, 26s. net; kalf-morocco, 3ls. 6d. net. 
Professor W. Sanvar, D.D., LL.D., Oxford, 
writes :—*‘ There can be no question as t» the value 
of the new Concordance. It is the only scientitic 
Concordance to tve Greek Testament, and the only 
one that can be safely used for scientitic purposes,” 


Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, on application, 


Just Published, post 8vo, 6s. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Rev. 
GEORGE Mriuieay, B.D. 

“ Any volume with the name of Milligan upon it is 
sure oi a ready welcome...... We can unreservedly re- 
commend the volume as a sensible as well as a 
fertilisng study of the outward features, but 
especially the inner thought, of this great Epistie.” 

—LEzpository Times. 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY 


AND OF EXPERIENCK, By D. W. Forrest, 
D.D. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
“ Dr. Forrest's argument is well worth the attention 
of all who are interested in, or have the taste for, the 
philosophic treatment of theology.’”’~TZimes, 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION 


OF CHRIST; or, The Doctriue of the recond 

Adam. Ky Rev. Davip SomERvILLE, D.D. 8v., 95. 

** This is the work of an honest and careful student 
of St. Paul's writings...... One of the.most solid cou- 
tributions that has been made to the study of St. 
Paui's Epistles for a considerable time.”— Guardian, 


INTERNATIONAL 


THEOLOGICAL LIBKAKRY ” is ** a much-needed 
addition to the theological literature of the 
K nglish-speaking nations,”—Academy, Prospec- 
tus free on application, 

(7 vols,-now ready,-1Cs. 6d. to 128, each, 


INTERNATIONAL 


66 ”) 
THE 
CRITICAL COMMENTARY.” ‘ The, publica. 
toa of this series marks an epoch in English 
exegesis."'"—British Weekly. Prospectus free on 
application. : i 
[8 vols, now ready, 8s. 6d. to 12s, each, 
Edinburgh : 
T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON KENT, &€0, 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


An Important Addition to the Study of Bird Life by a Well-known Writer. 
Tilustrated in the Best Style and Printed on Sunerfine Paper, 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. By 


Dr. BR. Bowpiter SuarPe. With numerous Iilnstrations by A. T. Elwes. 
Beautifully printed on Superfine Paper. Uniform with ‘Sweetheart 
Travellers,” “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 
“One of the most delightful and fascinating books that ever delighted a bird-loving 
vedder."—Datty NEws. 
“* Dr. Sharpe is as learned as man need wish to be, and as entertaining as the 
most brilliant of conversationaliste.”’—Country LIFE. 


OVERLOOKED: a Tale of North Devon. By 
Bessy Hawker. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 
“€ Everything in this tale is graceful, and the tone and tnfluence of this story are far 
cbove the common.” —GUARDIAN. 
“ A very successful bit of work.”—Booxeman. 


MARY GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. Means, 
Author of “A Prixcess of the Gutter,’ “Under the Dragon Throne,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“© Mrs. Meade’s story shows us plainly what a valuable possession knowledge ts in 
the case of @ cowrageous woman who is not afraid to take her life into her hands and 
to use it for the good of her fellows. It aiso shows in the person of Elsie Tomlinson 
how neurotic disease cam be cured by self-forgetfulness tn the service of humanity. 
The story is inspiring and full ef interest.” —YOERKSHIRE HERALD. 

A New Novel by the Author of *‘ Three Girls in a Flat.” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. By Eruez F. Heppte. 
Tilustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, fancy cloth boards, 6s. 

“ The author of * Three Girls in a Flat’ has given us the right to expect good work 
Srom her, and has justified expectation, The characters in the tale are all alive, 
each is individual, none are overdrawn; one, Aunt Petronella, has come to stay with 
every reader. We do not remember any figure ti fiction so touchiag since Mra. 
Cliffords Aunt Anne.””—WoRLD. 

‘© A simple story charmingly told."—Puncu. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By Mary Macirop. With Introduction by Professor Hates. Drawings 
by A. G, Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, 63. 


“ Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. The 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST, 


Tn handsome royal 8vo, with 185 Illustrations, appropriately bound in cleth, 
Ss 


gilt lettered, 21s. 
THE MUNICIPAL PARKS, GARDENS, 


AND OPEN SPACES OF LONDON: their History and iati 

Pn gate pennant hewn a Aesceiats of ‘the Barvepeed hota? 
ith numerous Illustrations from Drawi Pho Plans, ang 
Ancient Documents. _— Saarapte, » and 

“‘The task has been satisfactorily accomplished in this handsome vol i 
which Colonel Sexby has described this precious inheritan q aah 
of London and its suburos,”—Daily News. Ce of the population 

‘A large measure of picturesque fact brought together in agreeable style,” 

ace —Glode, 
statistics of the lungs of 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


CHINA AND ITS FUTURE. In the Light 


of the Antecedents of the Empire, its People, and their Institution: 
3 Fy aurs JOmNSTON, Author of “ China and Formosa," ustitutions.” By 
r. Johnston has some interesting things to say about th + 
people, selected from a large stock of materials.””—Spectator, Sm at ite 
“*The volnme gives an interesting and well-informed sketch of its history, it 
institutions, its people, its religion. and its political prospects, and is well worth - 
of the attention of readers interested in the immediate devel “nt of the 
Chinese question. It has a number of interesting illustrations that add much to 
its value.”—Scotsman, 


NEW AND IMPORTANT HERALDIC WORK.—In crown 8yo, cloth, 63, 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. By “xX,” the 


Writer of the Articles which recently sppeared in the Saturday Review over 
that Signature. The book will be found to coutain, in full, the Warrants, Acts 
of Parliament, Judgments, &., which were only invidenta'ly referrud1o in the 
Articles themselves. These are supplemented by the quotation of many 
“Letters Patent” and Grants—ancient and modern—together with other 
documents. : a: 
**4 book to be read and studied. 
facts and conclu-ions dealt with and arrived at are marshalied 
in piaces, even with brilliancy,”—Literature. - 
‘* he book is excellent reading, snd carries conviction with it. Its pages are 
full of interest turoughout.”—~—Academy. iia 


In crown 8v», cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE NEW LEVIATHAN;; or, The World at 


Peace. By J. A. Farrer. 
** 4 valuable contribution to a big discussion on @ big sabject.”—Sun. 
*¢ a very useful, well-written, and eminently desirable piece uf work.” 
—New Age, 
A NEW WELSH STORY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“A most able survey of the history, romance, and 
London.”’—Sur, 





Briskly written,'nowhere dull, while the 
with skill, and, 


falas themselves from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly told, and 
‘he glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing page......The book 
‘9 beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious and exacting taste,” 


—Lreps Mrxcury, Poems 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


GWEN PENRI: a Welsh Idyll. 


Burron, F.L.S., F.R.O.S., Author of “The Light of Eden,’? and other 


By JOHN 


** Poctic and interesting in its style.”—Morning. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged ana Cara- | 
Jogued. All the Newand stand«rd Books, Bibles, Praver-Buoks, &c. New choice | 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


: 





Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 


Baker.” 
To ensure insertion. Advertisements should reach the Publishing | 
Office not later than the sirst post on Friday. | 





Including postage to any part of the United 
BADOON visser casicrovisivarsc’ dovevacdeetaauseecTiNt 1-8-6 4....014 3.....0-7 2 

| Including postags to avy of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

ORG BGs secsscscei deesanes 


Cerms of Subscription, 


PaYaDLE IN ADVANCE. 


Yearly, Half. 


Yearly, Quarterly, 





LONDON LIBRA®Y, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. tHE PRINCE or WALES, K.G Presideut—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esa. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rizht Hon. A.J. BALFOUR, 4.P.; The Right Rev. the Lo RD BIS'iOP ot LONDON ; 
HERBERT SPENSER, Kseq ; The Rizht Hon. W. E. do. LECKY M.P., DC.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.. F.R.S.; Right Hon, EARL of ROSEBERY, E.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFT, ++.0.5.L. 

Committec—Rev. Canon Ainve+r, Dr. J. UH. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbel!, J. W 
Courthope, Esq., ©.8 , tart of Orewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydacy Gedge, Esq., M.P., Sir KR. Giffin, 
KC B., F.8.8., Bdmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. k. Green, Frederic Har ison, Esq., sir C. P. Ubert, K.O.8.1, 
Bir 0. M. Kennedy, C.B., K.0.M.G., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sine J. 
Low, Eq, Fronk T, Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F, Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, 

H. R. Tedder, Esq. : f : : 

The Library contains about 190,COO Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town Members. Reading-RKoom Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. OATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


to Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W, Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLOURODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1364. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866:—* Is prescribea by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
the Best and Most Certain Remedy in UOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Is 
RHEUMATISM, &. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLEXA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA COLIVS, &. 
OAUTION.—None genuive «ithout the words “ Dr. J. LOLLIS BROWNE'S OHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelmicg Medica! Lestimony accompanies each bottle, 
Bors Mayvractuare—d. T. DAVEN PORT, 33 Gt. Rasecll St., W.0, In Bottles, 1s, 1id., 2s, 9d., de. 64, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an -excelient 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s. 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, oid in 
buitle. On comparison it will be 
founa very sue ior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, ‘The app: ecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly incressing number of 
customers it procures us iv Loudon 
and the Provinces, gives as ad. 
d tional confidence in subm tting 
it to those who uke pure Bordeaux 
wine, 

3 Dezen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway station, inch ding Cases 

ad B.itles. 

All who know these Wines teil us there is no Clare 

soid in Great Brtain to equ] them in vaiue. 


General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen- 
Bots. #-Bots 


ds. 


17s. 9s, 6d, 





IRKBECE BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Onancery Lane, London, 
INVssiED FUNDS £10, 00,000 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayabie on demand, 
TWv PER OEsT. on CURKENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly baiances, when not drawa 
belew £100, : 
The BILRKBEOK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


pozt-free, ; 
FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 


A Memoir. By his SON. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, in 1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
| Ready on Tuesday. 


A SAILOR’S LIFE UNDER FOUR 
SOVEREIGNS. 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, 
G.0.B., D.0.L. 


i rous Illustrations by the late Sir Oswatp Brrexuyr, Marine Painter 
With seme "' her Majesty. . 


In 3 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 30s. net. 


ATHEN£UM.—"* The log of the Admiral of the Fleet is mainly one of anec- 
dote and adventure, exce'lently weil told; but it is full also of pithy meaning 
and pregnant suggestion.” 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 
By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 


With Ilnstrations and Maps, &vo, 21s. net. 


TIMES.—‘‘ Miss Kingsley has written a really amusing book, but she has, at 
the sawe time, written one of the most illuminating and instructive books on 
the problems of tropical Africa ever given to the public.....8 fascinating and 
instructive volume.” 














NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: the 


Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp Fitz- 
GERALD. Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series, 


VOLUME Il. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 


with Introductions and Notes, by Professor CO. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. In 
10 monthly vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. each vol. 
Vol. IL—Tamine oF THE SuRiw.—MERCHANT OF VENICE.—MuRRY WIVES 
oy Wispsox.—TweisTH Nie¢wt.—As You Lixs Ir. 
The GUARDIAN says of Vol. 11 —‘*Even better than the first.”’ 


BY THE LATE &. H. HUTTON. 


ASPECTS of RELIGIOUS and SCIENTIFIC 


THOUGHT. By the late Ricuarp Hott Horton. Selected from the 
Spectator, and Edited by his Niece, Miss E. M. Koscos. Witn Portrait, 
Globe 8v , 5s. (Kversley Series, 
LITERATURE.—“ Readers of many kinds, and of many varieties of 
theological and philosophical opinion, will welcome this volume of selections....., 
Certainly among the most characteristic writings of their author.” 











BY H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Formerly Head-Master of Harrow School. 


UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS, 


Historical and Biographical. Orown 8vo, Se. net. 


BELIEF IN CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


Preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Dr. Butler diagnoses the men'al attitude of the thoughtful 
undergraduate ef t -day with a keen-sighted sympatoy which'is somewhat rare. 
The whole bok abounds in spiritual suggestion.” 
ABERDEEN FREE PRESS —‘‘These sermons are remarkable for their 
clear thinking, their mag-ive simplicity of style, their deep religious feeling, 
and ther orderly arrangement of topics.” 


“LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS,” or Words of 


Good Cheer for the Holy Comunion. Pott 8vo, 2s. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—* Discourses which recommerd themselves both by their 
Prepr ety to their oveasion and by their interest as representative specimens of 
Lr, Batier's simple and eloquent teaching.” 


LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
THE TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. By Ceciz 


Lowis. 
{ SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Lowis’s story is pleasant to read in more senses than 
one. It 16 not only ciever and wholesome, but printed in a type so large aud 
Clear as to reconcie us to the thickness of the voiume.” 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. By S. R. Lysacur, 
Luthor of “ihe Warpiot,” 

_ DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Since he wrote ‘The Marplot’ Mr. Lysazght has 

Cegeuerated neither in fre-hness, originality, nor sense of humour... It is a 

cousiderab'e tribute to Mr. Lysavht’s book to say that i’ is bonnd to be discu-sea 

by anvon~ who reads it, and, whatever the verdict of the reader may be, he cau- 

no’ fal to be interested and attracted.” 


OFF THE HIGH ROAD: the Story of a Summer. 


Ky HLezanor O. Price, Autuor of ** Young Denys,” “In the Lion’s Mouth,” 








SPECPATOR.—* The notion of an orphan. heiress, the danghter of an Ear A 


and t'+ cyvosure of wo Loncon seasons, fiviny prec pitately from ber guardians, 
weo are endeavouring to for-e ber into’a math witb @ wa she detests, acd 
Wedinz herself uncer an assumed oxwe in a remote rural district of the Mid! ind F 


is an excell nt motive i itself, and gains gea'ly from the charm aud Ge icacy o 
Miss Price’s hanuiing.” 
SECOND IMPRE-SION. 


ASHES OF EMPIKE. By Rosest W. Cuampers 
vila of * The King Y w,” &e 
SPEAK RK.—* 4 stiri and esee len story.” ! 
DAILY CHRONIC. E.—“Mr | bawbe 8 here g:ven us @ very Vid -c 


CFciiiug cose ov! pictures of Peri. duriny tie mege ’ 





Messrs, HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW ZEALAND. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: 
AO TEA ROA. | 


By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, 
Agent-General for New Zealand, 
Being a Historical and Descriptive Account of New Zealand. 


Large 8vo (8$ by 54), with Maps (including specially constructed 
Map to illustrate the Maori Wars), many Illustrations and 
Portraits, & Ornamental Devices from Maori Designs, 6s. net. 


The Athenzum says :—‘‘ Beautifully got up and illustrated......dmong the 
special merits is a remarkably fine study of the character of Sir (teorge Grey.” 

Literature says :—‘' New Zealand at last possesses a history that is nota dry 
chronicle of events, but is a vivid, brilliant representation of the actual life of the 
colony, by one who in the past has played, and we hope in the future has still 
to play, no inconsiderable part in its history.” 

The Daily News ssys :—‘*In all the very considerable literature dealing with 
these wild and magnificent islands in the South Pacific, we know no single volume 
— 18 80 eminently readable or so likely to be useful in creating an interest 
in them." 


THE TEMPLE READER. 


NEW ENLARGED AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


1 / 6. 300 pp. bound in cloth. 1 / 6. 


Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 


With an Introduction by Professor EDWARD DOWDEN, 
Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Temple Reader contains selections from Addison, Bacon, Blake, 
Charlotte tronté, Bunyan, Barns, Oariyle, Oervates, Chapman, Ooleridge, 
Dante, Defoe, Earle, Froissart, Goldsmith, Gray, Hakluyt, Herbert, Herodotus, 
Herrick, Homer, Keats, Lamb, Landor, Livy, Longfellow, Malory, George 
Meredith, Milton, Montaigne, Pliny, Prescott, De Quincev, Ruskin, Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Sidney, Sterne, Swift, Thoreau, Jeremy Taylor, Whitman, Wardsworth, 
Xenophon, and others; also from various Books of the Bible, the “ Norse 
Edda,” “ Heownlf,” “The Song of Roland,” ‘‘The Volsunga Saga,” and the 
* arabian Nights.” With Iliustrations from the Works of Michaelangelo, Guido 
Reni, ‘“ Pintaricchio,” Aart Van der Neer, J. M. W. Turner, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others. 

Professor JosrrH Wricut, M.A,, Ph.D.—“‘ This new edition far surpasses 
any Reader I have ever seen iu any language.” 

Professor F., York Powe, M.A.—“* It is excellent, and the best that I have 
seen.” 


STUDIES OF THE 
MIND AND ART OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, 


By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. 
Crown 8vo, 570 pp., 7s. 6d. 
Literature says :—“ It is sound, sympathetic, and readable.” 
The Bissop oF Durwam writes:—“I read the first edition with very great 
interest aud profit, and bave frequently had the pleaiure of recommending it to 
friends as (in my opinion) the best introduction to the stady of Browning.” 











SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


THE STORY OF INDIA. 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 
Author of “The History of China,’ &c. 
1/6. With an Introduction by HOWARD A. KENNEDY. 1/6. 
The Timea says :—* Ac'ear account of Great Britain’s achievements in the East 
veeee plaveact to read will supply mwaay new ideas,” 
The Saturday Review sa\s:—"* He has succeeded in making passing reference to 


almost every e-sential constituent of the great stre m of Indian history, with- 
out in curriug anything in the nature of mental ind.gestioa,”” 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF ULYSSES. 


By HARLES LAMB. 
Edited by EB. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 


With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, 
K.C.L.E, LL.D. 


Tllustrated from Ancient Greek Pictures. 
10d. net. 


THE STORY OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


By FLOR\ L. SHAW. 





Red art linen, gilt lettered, ls. 6d 
The Spect stor —"*| a . jen 1 :Onance. Mire Staw’s style 
is 8 
The Times : can't yrares o--ies Of jessuns | bat no Bogiis.- 
mane acaru sgiect 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and S®: 








MACMILLAN and Cv., Limited, London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


PEC O OOOO OOC OOS ESS HHESZOSOOHOH 
TO BE READY EARLY IN APRIL. 


THE LIFE 
Unpublished Corr 


with Portrait of Robespierre, crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 





OF MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE. With Extracts from his 


d By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, Author of “ Ranthorpe,” “ The Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. A New Edition, 


In writing this Life of Robespierre Mr. Lewes’s object was to bring together in a compact and easily accessible form all the widely scattered details in the life 
of a remarkable man, so selected and arranged as to present a view of the separate phases in his career, and thus furnish the data upon which a judgment of him 
wight — Everything known abont him is here collected; all his opinions are stated, and the pith and substance of almost all his published speeches 
translated. 


THIRD IMPRESSION.—BENNET BURLEIGH’S NEW BOOK. 


KHARTOUM CAMPAIGN, 1898. By Beyyer Borieicn. With Maps, Plans of 


Battles, numerons Illustrations and Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘' Here we have an attempt at last to render'an account of the late campaign on the Nile in a manner at once readable and instruc 


tive......It is the last we are likely to have for some years at any rate.” 


The Daily Mai! says :—* It is sincere, temperate, thorough, closely packed with facts, and yet light and enjoyable in the reading.” 


TRUE TALES OF THE INSECTS. 


of the Insect World.” With Frontispiece and 43 Illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch. Large crown 8vo, 12s, 


By L. N. Baprenocu, Author of ‘© Romanse 


[This day, 


An attempt to present an interesting and at the seme time a minute account of the winged insects (Orthoptera and Lepidoptera), particularly of the more 
remarkable species. The author gives accounts of their habits, structure, colour, form, concisely and clearly; and attempts to deal with the subject in a manner 
attractive to the general reader, as well as interesting and valuable to the entomologist. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PHYSICS: Experimental and Theoretical, 


By R. H. JUDE, D.Sc., M.A., and partly from the Fiench of H. GOSSIN. Vol. 1. Part I. Introductory (Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneamatics).— 


Part II. Heat.—Part III. Acoustics. With numerous Illustrations, Examples, and Exercises, demy 8vo, 927 pp., 12s. 6d. net. 


[In a few days, 


The Parts also sold separately, viz., Part I., 3s, 6d. net; Part IL, 7s. 6d. net; Part III. 2s. 6d. net. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE NATIONAL ART COM. 


PETITION, 1896-7. Compiled and Edited by JOHN FISHER. Orown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
The present work contains, in the very best style of execution, collotype repr 


for the National Art Oumpetition, 1896-7. 


[This day, 


tations of a selection of the best and most characteristic designs of work done 





The designs extend over every Department of Art, as applied to decorative purposes. 


A. D. BARTLETT’S “LIFE IN THE ZOO.” 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


WILD ANIMALS IN 


Management, and Treatment of the Beasts and Birde at the ‘* Zoo.” 


CAPTIVITY: being an Account of the Habits, Food, 


With Remini-cences and Anecdotes by A. D. BARTLETT, late Superintendent 


= ny Zoological Gardens. Compiled and Edited by EDWARD BARTLETT, F.Z.S. With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes, and Portraits. Large crown 8yo, 
6. . 
The Times says :— All...... will find ‘ Wild Animals in Captivity’ a delightful volume and Mr. A. D. Bartlett a bookshelf companion of whose stories and re- 


collections they will never tire.” 


CARLYLE’S HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED WORK.—rarrp impression Now READY. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF NOTED PERSONS AND EVENTS IN 


THE REIGNS OF JAMES I. ANDCHARLESI. By THOWAS CARLYLE. Edited, with an Introduction, by ALEX. OARLYLE, B.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
The Speaker says :—‘‘ Once again we hear the old thunder reverberating among the hills, awakening the echoes of the past...... Heaven b; praised! we can still 
ebuckle over Carlyle...... He pictures everything. Not only a Guy Fawkes plot, a battle of Dunbar, or the Moor of Marston, bat a Hampton Court Conference, a’ 


Shrove Tuesday riot. When all is said and done, genius wins in a canter. 


Doff your hat to genius a'l you generation of dullards! Nowhere else is there to be 


found so life-like a portraiture of this Solomon (James I.)......From the bottom of the heart we commend this bovk to all who love good sense and good fun; a 


beisterous humour, a devouring eye, and a biting pen. 





Two New Novels. 
SUNNINGHAM AND THE CURATE: a Study of Creeds and Commerce. By 


EDITH A. BARNETT, Author of “ A Champion in the Seventies,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREEN FIELD: a Novel of the Midlands. 


of ‘“‘ The Bayonet that Came Home,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[In @ few days, 


By Neiw Wynn Wittiams, Author 


(In @ few days. 





DICKENS’S and CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


*,*° MESSRS, CHAPMAN and HALL, who are the owners of the Copyright of the Works of Charles Dickens and Thomas Carlyle, are the only Publishers who 
can issue Complete Editions of their Writings. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
COMPLETION of the GADSHILL EDITION. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
In $4 vols. square crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


This Edition of DICKENS'S WORKS is the most complete and handsome 
that has yet been published. It is printed on Special Paper from New Type, 
and bound in scarlet cloth with gilt tops. The Original Illustrations, in- 
separably associated with Dickens’s Writings, by SEYMOUR, HABLOT K. 
BROWNE, CRUIKSHANK, PINWELL, WALKER, LANDSEER, MACLISK, 
LEECH, MAROUS STONE, CATTERMOLE, BARNARD, LUKE FILDKS, 
are all printed from an unused Set of Duplicate Plates in the possession of the 
Punlishers, or from Plat+s re-engraved for this Edition. In some instances, 
where the illustrations were not of uniform merit, fresh ones have ‘heen drawn 
to take their place by CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GRRIFFENHAGEN, 
HARRY FUXNISS, F. H. TOWNSEND, A. JULES GOODMAN, &c, and are 
reproduced in Photogravure, 
Mr. ANDREW LANG contributes Introductions and Notes to each Work, 
ani a» GENERAL ESSAY ON THE WORKS OF CHARLES DIOKENS by 
ANDREW LANG appears in “* REPRINTED PIEVES,” the last Voluwe. 
‘ OTHER EDITIONS OF DICKENS. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. In 30 vols. demy 
8vo, green cloth, with Original Illustrations, £15, Separate vols., 10s. each. 

THE CROWN EDITION. In 17 vols. large crown 8vo, maroon cloth, 
Original Illustrations, 2453. Separate vols., 5s. each, 

THE CABINET EDITION. In 32 vols. small fcap. 8vo, maroon cloth 
a age top. Separate vols. 1s, 6d. each, In sets, complete in cloth box, 

5. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. In 21 vols. crown 8vo, blue cloth, 
‘Original Illustrations, 2212s 6d. Separate vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION. In17 vols., with over 900 Illustrations» 
royal 8vo, red cloth, £2 19s. 6d. Separate vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

THE SHILLING EDITION. In 21 vols. crown Svo, red cloth, with a 
Frontispiece to each vol., £1 1s. Separate vols. ls, each. In special 
binding, with gilt top, net, £1 1s. the set. 





THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, 
THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL. 
In 30 vols. square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


This Edition, which is in course of publication, 22 Volumes being now ready, 
will contain many Essays of Carlyle which bave not appeared in any other 
Edition of his Works ; upwards of 60 Portraits. either in Photogravure or Steel 
Plates, many of which are reprocuced especially for this Edition; and all the 
Original Maps and Plans. 

Mr. H. D. Traill, D.O.L., contributes an Essay on Phomas Carlyle to the First 
Volume, and a short Preface to each succeeding Work. 


The Volumes are printed by Messrs, Constable, of Edinburgh, from type 
specially cast for this Edition, on strong antique wove paper, and are bound in 
blue cloth. ; 

Vols. XXIII. and XXIV. now ready. 


WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP 
AND TRAVELS. 


Translated from GOETHE. With 4 Portraits, 2 vols. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF CARLYLE ARE— 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. In 34 vols, demy Svo, red cloth, £15 $s. 
Separate vols., 9s. and 7s. 6d. each. 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 


Separate vols., 8s, each, 


THF HALF-CROWN EDITION. 
£2103. Separate vols., 2s. 6d. each, 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
£1 17s. Separate vole., ls, each. 


In 20 vols. demy 8vo, blue cloth, £8. 
In 20 vole, crown 8yo, green cloth’ 


In 87 vols. small crown 8vo, red cloth, 
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